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Beyond  the  Pyramids 

BY  FLORENCE  BRINEY  REED 


F  Allen  Maxwell 
had  not  stopped 
inside  the  doorway 
of  the  little  gift 
shop  to  avoid  the 
sudden  downpour 
of  rain  that  March 
day,  it  might  not  have  happened — but 
no — it  was,  of  course,  all  ordained  by 
fate — even  to  the  precise  moment  of 
the  sudden  shower.  ’Twas  a  quaint 
little  place — the  gift  shop — crowded 
between  great  buildings  on  the  busy 
street.  Glass  cases  filled  with  jewelry 
in  antique  settings — curios — and  bits 
of  pottery  were  upon  the  shelves; 
Indian  baskets  filled  the  corners — and 
a  portiere  of  shells  and  sea-weed 
pods  divided  a  small  alcove  where  the 
gentle  faced  proprietress  sat  beside 
a  Russian  Samovar,  drinking  a  cup  of 
tea,  with  a  white  kitten  taking  liber¬ 
ties  with  her  crochet  cotton.  She 
arose  at  Allen’s  entrance  and  came 
out  to  the  front  of  the  store  ques- 
tioningly.  Allen  glanced  about  in 
search  of  something  which  he  might 
purchase  as  the  price  of  his  shelter, 
but  could  see  nothing. 

“I  can  not  see  just  what  I  want — 
was  hunting,”  he  said,  to  cover  his 
confusion — and  peering  interestedly 
at  the  shelves. 

“Was  it — perhaps,”  suggested  the 
lady,  "a  gift  for  a  friend.” 

“Oh  no”  he  said  hastily.  “It  was  a 
— a  dish — something  for  my  cigar 
ashes — don’t  you  know.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  the  exact  thing”  he  went 
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on,  conscious  that  he  was  talking  non¬ 
sense,  but  it  seemed  equally  absurd 
to  face  the  quiet,  gentle  lady  with  the 
simple  truth  that  he  had  dodged 
within  her  door  because  of  the  fear  of 
getting  a  new  spring  suit  wet;  so  he 
looked  with  interest  upon  the  little 
bowls  of  pottery  and  delft  which  she 
placed  before  him,  as  though  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  ash  receiver  were  as  im¬ 
portant  as  house. 

“No,  these  are  too — too  light.  I’d 
like  something  that  might  serve  as  a 
weight  for  my  paper  also.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  lady,  going  to  a 
case  in  the  far  comer,  “here  is  just 
the  thing,  I  am  sure”  and  she  placed 
before  him  a  litttle  bronze  figure.  “It 
is  unique.  See — and  you  will  not 
find  another  like  it.” 

Allen  examined  it.  A  shallow 
bowl,  about  three  inches  long,  was 
upheld  by  four  tiny  Sphinx.  Back 
of  it  on  a  narrow  slab  of  bronze  was 
a  kneeling  figure  of  a  woman  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  dress  with  a  straight  instrument 
at  her  side.  The  figure  was  in  profile 
— and  most  complete  in  detail,  even  to 
the  tiny  scarab  which  fastened  her 
flowing  robes.  A  unique  head  dress 
covered  her  head,  and  her  hands  were 
slim  and  graceful. 

“Is  it  an  antique?”  asked  Allen, 
who  rather  fancied  odd  ornaments. 

“I  do  not  know,  sir — I  can  tell  you 
nothing  about  it.  However,  I  hardly 
think  so.  The  price  is  not  enough  for 
a  real  antique.” 

“I’ll  take  it”  said  Allen,  seeing 
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through  the  window  that  the  rain  was 
ceasing  and  the  sun  struggling  out. 

“Three  dollars.  That  is  too  cheap 
for  a  real  antique,”  and  placing  the 
little  figure  in  a  pocket  of  the  light 
coat  he  had  been  so  reluctant  to  get 
rain  spotted,  he  passed  out.  He  did 
not  think  of  it  again  until  evening. 
The  threatening  clouds  which  had 
hung  over  the  city  all  day  had  joined 
together  in  a  black  pall,  from  which 
the  rain  came  down  steadily,  persist¬ 
ently,  as  though  determined  to  make 
up  for  the  uncertain  showers  of  the 
day  by  a  good  downpour. 

Allen  came  from  his  club,  where  he 
had  dined,  beneath  a  borrowed  um¬ 
brella,  and  as  he  entered  his  room 
in  the  bachelor’s  apartments  he  flung 
off  his  coat  with  the  determination 
to  remain  in  doors  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  A  bright  fire  was  burning  on 
the  open  hearth  and  he  made  himself 
comfortable  in  dressing  gown  and 
slippers  and  drew  up  his  favorite  easy 
chair  within  the  circle  of  warmth  and 
light.  The  cigar  box  at  his  elbow 
on  the  table  recalled  his  purchase  of 
the  afternoon  and  he  drew  forth  the 
piece  of  bronze  from  his  coat  pocket 
and  unwrapped  it. 

“There,  Miss  Lady,”  he  remarked, 
setting  it  on  the  table  before  him, 
“the  next  time  I  shall  bring  an  um¬ 
brella.  ’Twill  be  cheaper  and  not 
so  heavy  to  carry.  See  that  you 
serve  me  well.” 

As  he  smoked  his  cigar  comfort¬ 
ably,  he  lay  back  easily  and  scrutinized 
the  little  dark  figure. 

“Not  a  bad  little  curio— after  all” 
he  thought.  “Wonder  if  it  is  real 
bronze!  It’s  heavy  enough.  Might 
be  incense  burner — don’t  believe 


they’d  spend  so  much  time  on  just  an  1 
ordinary  ornament — 'tisn’t  like  a 
common  ash  receiver — but — 'twill 
serve." 

The  lamp  on  the  table  burned 
dimly  through  a  shade  of  heavy 
green.  Allen  was  far  too  comfortable 
to  think  of  reading,  but  he  reached  out 
lazily  and  opened  a  drawer  at  the 
side.  ; 

“Let’s  see  if  1  haven’t  a  pastile  here 
— one  of  those  things  I  bought  at  that 
Bazar.  Confound  it!  I  seem  to 
have  bought  a  lot  of  foolish  things 
lately.  Ah,  here  we  are — Egyptian 
pastiles.  Just  the  thing  for  you, 
young  lady!  Here  now!  I’ll  chris¬ 
ten  you  with  a  cloud  of  incense — 
fifty  cents  per  box — and  may  you 
prove  a  good  Goddess — and  we’ll 
live  happy  ever  after.” 

Smiling  at  his  foolish  conceit  and 
words  he  touched  a  match  to  one  of 
the  long  brownish  paper  rolls — and  as 
the  smoke  began  to  curl  up  around 
the  feet  of  the  kneeling  figure  he 
stretched  himself  back  in  the  chair. 
Presently  he  felt  a  distinct  shock  and 
thrill  as  though  some  one  had  touched 
him.  The  smoke  from  the  burning 
pastile  hung  like  a  thick  cloud  between 
him  and  the  light.  A  strange  pun¬ 
gent  fragrance  like  burning  sandal 
wood  filled  the  air,  and  he  fancied  he 
heard  a  sigh.  Out  of  the  cloud  of 
smoke  appeared  a  face — a  strange, 
beautiful  face — with  scarlet  lips 
— long  dark  eyes — and  bands  of  black 
hair  arranged  in  a  curious  fashion — a 
small,  shapely  hand  brushed  the 
smoke  away,  and  there  kneeling 
before  him  was  the  figure  of  a  slen¬ 
der  girl  dressed  in  flowing  white 
draperies — in  short,  a  living  replica 
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of  the  bronze  figure.  She  knelt  at 
his  feet — her  profile  outlined  against 
the  glow  of  the  fire  like  an  antique 
head  on  a  coin. 

Allen  started  in  surprise.  He  felt 
dazed  and  wondered  if  he  slept  and 
dreamed.  But  no,  one  did  not  dream 
of  scents  or  feel  the  glow  of  a  fan¬ 
cied  fire.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
the  strange  perfume  and  the  firelight 
felt  still  warm  to  his  slippered  feet. 
His  cigar  was  still  burning,  and  as¬ 
sured  that  he  was  awake,  he  spoke 
aloud : 

“This  is  queer,  very  queer.  How 
did  she  get  here?” 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  girl 
turned  her  face  toward  him.  Her 
eyes  looked  into  his,  and  he  felt  a 
growing  sense  of  her  beauty,  though 
conscious  that  it  was  not  of  the  type 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  see.  To 
his  surprise,  she  answered  him  in 
a  low,  clear  voice,  that  seemed  to  him 
strangely  familiar. 

“I  came”  said  she,  “because  you 
called  me.” 

“I  called  you!”  said  Allen,  more 
amazed.  “Say,  am  I  dreaming  or 
not  ?” 

“For  many  years  we  have  slept 
and  dreamed”  she  answered.  “Strange 
dreams  have  come  to  both  of  us — 
many  a  sleeping  and  forgetting.  But 
now,  at  last,  we  are  together.” 

“We  certainly  are  that”  said  Allen, 
“but  how  it  happened  I  don’t  know. 
Excuse  me  if  I  seem  a  little  inhospit¬ 
able,  but  this  is  a  little  beyond  me.” 

“Soon  you  will  remember”  she  said, 
rising  and  moving  forward  with  slow 
grace.  As  she  came  nearer,  Allen 
unconsciously  leaned  forward  with 
outstretched  arms  as  though  to  touch 


her  and  know  her  reality,  but  just 
as  he  leaned  forward  as  though  to 
place  her  hand  in  his,  he  felt  again 
that  strange  shock  and  realized  he 
was  alone. 

His  first  glance  was  toward  the 
bronze  piece.  A  few  spirals  of  pale 
blue  smoke  were  curling  up  from 
the  bronze  bowl  and  on  the  floor 
beside  it  lay  his  cigar  where  it  had 
dropped  from  his  hand,  burning  a  hole 
in  the  leather  table  cover. 

“What  a  queer  dream”  he  said. 
“Burnt  leather  and  pastiles  together 
got  into  my  brain.  But  that  dream 
girl  was  a  lovely  creature.  Too  bad 
I  woke  up  so  soon.  Me  for  bed. 
She  may  come  back.” 

But  there  were  no  more  dreams  that 
night,  nor  for  several  nights.  Allen, 
as  a  popular  young  man  of  the 
wealthy  younger  set,  was  busy  with 
social  entertainmets  until  one  night 
he  was  left  with  a  free  evening. 
Again  he  fell  asleep,  or  dreamed  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  and  again  she  came. 
This  time  there  seemed  nothing  un¬ 
natural  about  it,  and  he  found  him¬ 
self  talking  to  her  of  things  of  which 
he  could  not  possibly  have  had  any 
knowledge,  of  long  marches  across 
deserts,  of  a  fountain  beneath  palms 
in  strange  lands,  and  she  passed  cool 
fingers  across  his  forehead  commiser¬ 
ating  him  upon  the  hard  toil.  This, 
since  Allen’s  only  toil  was  to  sit  up  at 
director’s  meetings,  seemed  when  he 
awoke  the  veriest  nonsense,  but  pleas¬ 
ant,  none  the  less. 

Once  she  laid  her  soft  red  lips 
gently  against  his  hand  and  murmured 
that  the  cruel  stone  had  broken  his 
fingers,  but  that  some  day  they  would 
be  graced  by  the  king’s  ring.  Again 
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dreams?”  she  asked.  ” Vou  wear  a 
strange  ring.  Look!”  and  she  drew 
from  within  the  folds  of  her  blouse 
a  thin  gold  chain  on  which  was  sus¬ 
pended  a  small,  dark  charm — she 
held  it  out  to  him  with  shaking  fin¬ 
gers  and  within  he  saw  that  the  small 
dark  object  was  a  black  scarab,  iden¬ 
tical  with  his,  save  that  the  ring  was 
smaller. 

“This  was  given  to  me  by  a  lady 
who  bought  it  over  in  Egypt.  She 
said  that  there  was  a  story  that  it 
had  been  found  in  an  old  mummy 
case,  and  because  it  was  so  odd,  no 
one  would  buy  it.  I  had  helped  her 
here  in  the  library  preparing  lists  of 
places  and  so  on,  for  her  to  visit,  and 
she  knowing  my  love  for  such  things, 
brought  it  home  to  me.  She  said  an 
old  man  gave  it  to  her  in  return  for 
some  kindness  and  told  her  it  was 
a  rare  scarab.  I  have  never  forgot¬ 
ten  the  way  I  felt  when  I  saw  you 
with  that  ring  on.  And  those 
dreams — I  thought  I  was  going  in¬ 
sane.” 

Allen  laid  a  protecting  hand  on 
the  soft  hair.  She  put  her  hand  up 
to  her  head,  and  continued : 

“Do  you  think  that  I  am  going  in¬ 
sane  ?” 

“If  you  are — I  am  also — and  I 
think — oh !  well — we’ll  have  lots  of 
experiences  to  compare — but  first  let 
us  try  to  find  out  something  about 
these  scarabs.  Is  there  any  one  who 
can  tell  us?” 

“Yes,  there  is  the  old  archaeolo¬ 
gist  at  the  Museum — he  might  tell 
us.” 

“We’ll  go  there.  When  ?  Tonight  ?” 
he  questioned. 

“Tonight?  Yes.  I  am  off  at 


five  o’clock,”  she  replied  softly. 

“Then  I’ll  call  here  for  you.  And 
now — don’t — please,  don’t  worry 
about  it. 

With  a  smile  she  said:  “It’s 
almost  like  the  ‘Brushwood  Boy’ — 
isn’t  it?  Kipling’s  story,  you  know.” 

“Don’t  know  it — but  I  don’t  think 
it’s  like  anything  that  ever  happened 
to  any  one—  in  a  story  or  out  of  it. 
Promise  me  you’ll  be  here  at  five.  I 
may  wake  up  and  find  this  a  dream.” 

Then  as  others  entered  the  room, 
he  bowed  and  left. 

At  five  o’clock  he  found  her  wait¬ 
ing — a  little  pale  and  nervous — but 
looking  into  his  eyes  with  a  brave 
smile  as  they  walked  up  the  avenue 
to  the  museum.  They  spoke  of 
commonplace  things  and  made  no 
reference  to  either  dreams  or  scarabs. 

Walking  side  by  side  they  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  museum  and  upon  inquir¬ 
ing  for  the  Egyptian  Museum  man 
were  taken  into  a  room  filled  with 
many  glass  cases  containing  relics, 
while  several  cases  of  mummies 
rested  on  the  floor.  An  old  man 
with  flowing  beard  and  black  skull 
cap  came  to  meet  them  from  a  little 
room  adjoining.  The  girl  greeted 
him  by  name  and  in  a  few  words  she 
explained  that  Allen  had  come  to  see 
if  this  ring  which  he  had  purchased 
was  a  genuine  scarab  or  not. 

The  old  man  bent  his  head  over 
the  small  circle  which  Allen  laid  in 
his  hand  and  peered  at  it  a  moment. 
Then  he  spoke  slowly: 

“Hum — the  black  scarab — this  is 
most  strange — there  is  a  legend  of 
such  a  thing — but  never — ” 

“Oh,  please  tell  us!”  cried  the  girl 
eagerly.  “Even  if  this  isn’t  a  genuine 
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the  eyes  of  the  king’s  daughter  saw 
him  as  he  sat  in  the  sun  at  his  carv¬ 
ing.  And  she  straightway  loved 
him.  By  the  aid  of  a  slave  she  dis¬ 
guised  herself  and  stole  out  to  meet 
him,  and  they  met  often.  She  would 
sit  beside  him  as  he  worked  and  his 
comrades  jeered  at  him  for  his  love 
for  a  slave.  But  it  chanced  a  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  king  passing  one  noon¬ 
tide  recognized  the  daughter  of  his 
royal  master,  and  he  straightway 
went  and  told  the  king.  And  lo, 
the  king  was  so  angry  that  he  ordered 
him  instantly  slain  and  then  set 
spies  upon  the  princess  and  the  spies 
confirmed  the  story.  Then  the  king 
himself  walked  out  and  saw  his 
daughter  steal  away  from  the  royal 
palace  one  moonlight  night  and  slip 
through  the  rushes  and  marshes 
down  to  the  river  bank,  and  there  she 
was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  lover, 
while  on  the  shining  water  of  the 
river  was  a  craft  loaded  with  food 
for  a  journey. 

“Before  they  could  loosen  the  craft 
from  its  mooring  they  were  captured 
and  carried  to  the  Judgment  Hall. 
There  before  the  day  dawned  all  the 
people  were  summoned  and  the 
wrath  of  the  king  was  very  great. 
The  lover  was  sentenced  to  death. 
The  princess  was  to  be  given  unto  the 
temple  to  become  a  priestess  of  Isis, 
to  work  out  her  forgiveness. 

"But  the  princess  defied  them  all, 
and  openly  declared  that  she  rejoiced 
in  her  iniquity,  and  that  as  hereto¬ 
fore  she  had  chosen  him  in  secret, 
she  did  now  declare  before  all  the 
people  that  he  was  her  accepted  lover, 
and  him  only  would  she  acknowledge 
as  her  lord. 


“Then  the  wrath  of  the  king  in¬ 
creased  ten  fold  and  he  ordered  her 
to  be  put  to  death  also.  Her  death 
was  to  be  a  terrible  one.  She  was 
to  be  walled  in  alive  in  the  inner 
recesses  of  the  tomb  which  he  was 
building.  She  was  his  last  child  and 
very  fair  and  young,  and  his  heart 
was  set  upon  her  marriage.  Then 
he  ordered  her  to  be  clothed  in  the 
white  gown  of  the  dead  and  all  her 
jewels  to  be  stripped  from  her  and 
he  ordered  his  artisan  to  have  made 
two  scarabs  of  black  with  the  bettle 
symbol  of  immortality  to  be  bound, 
and  the  words  “wicked  and  faith¬ 
less”  to  be  graven  within.  And  since 
there  had  never  been  sin  like  this  he 
ordered  that  these  scarabs  should  be 
unlike  any  ever  before,  and  that 
there  should  never  again  be  any  like 
them.  So  they  were  made  of  black. 

“And  before  the  guards  led  the 
princess  away,  she  turned  to  look  at 
the  lover  and  seeing  his  face  full  of 
grief  and  love,  she  broke  away  from 
her  guards,  ran  and  clasped  him 
about  the  neck  and  kissed  him — and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  very  heavens 
were  moved,  for  a  mighty  wind 
rocked  the  temple  and  a  great  column 
fell  and  crushed  them  beneath  it. 
And  so  their  sentence  of  death  was 
fulfilled  quickly.  The  body  of  the 
lover  was  cast  into  the  river;  the 
princess’s  remains  borne  to  the  family 
tomb. 

“The  black  scarabs  were  placed  on 
them  both  by  the  order  of  the  king, 
but  the  artisan  who  made  them  being 
young  and  touched  by  the  great  love 
of  the  young  couple,  placed  these 
words,  ‘Faithful  and  eternal’  on  the 
inside  of  them  instead  of  what  the 


Posterity  vs,  Ames  Bennett 

BY  FRANK  R.  ADAMS 


F^^^-^ENNETT  stood  in 
wSnII  <  ^le  moonlight  and 
||||pBK2rB=2J  contemplated  with 

rafil  which  had  closed 
la  gently  behind  him. 

On  the  steps  he 
tortured  himself  with  a  recollection 
of  her  from  whom  he  had  just  parted. 
Lennice  Esterdahl  was  an  unequivo¬ 
cal  beauty.  Charms  such  as  hers 
would  have  made  a  lady’s  man  out  of 
Arthur  Schopenhauer.  Ames  Ben¬ 
nett  was  more  susceptible  than  the 
famous  misogynist.  He  had  needed 
no  special  inducements  to  be  attracted 
to  Lennice.  In  a  general  way  he 
liked  the  sex  to  which  she  belonged 
and  in  particular  he  was  simply  crazy 
about  her  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
feminine  hypothesis. 

He  had  always  known  how  won¬ 
derful  she  was,  but  now,  with  the 
echo  of  her  refusal  to  marry  him 
still  burning  in  his  ears,  her  desirabil¬ 
ity  smote  him  more  poignantly.  The 
smooth  way  she  did  her  hair  and 
coiled  it  on  the  tender  nape  of  her 
neck,  the  simple,  direct  gaze  out  of 
her  clear  blue  eyes,  the  slender  grace 
of  her  and  the  voice  that  throbbed 
like  the  deep  notes  of  a  cello — to  think 
about  them  was  exquisite  pain. 

Tf  you  have  never  loved  anybody 
like  that — well,  maybe  you  are  lucky 
and  you  certainly  have  saved  your¬ 
self  hours  of  misery — but,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  missed  an  awful 
lot  of  something  called  the  phantom 
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of  happiness.  The  ghost  of  a  palm 
that  has  rested  in  yours,  the  smile 
you  can  almost  recall,  those  are  the 
memories  that  distinguish  poets  from 
plumbers. 

“I  can  never  marry  you.” 

How  can  the  English  language  con¬ 
tain  such  a  hideous  phrase  ?  “Hanged 
by  the  neck  until  dead,”  is  a  cheerful 
little  epigram  by  comparison. 

Yet  she  had  said  it  and  she  was 
looking  at  him  at  the  time. 

“Why  not?”  he  had  asked  stupidly, 
stunned  by  the  abrupt  disaster  of 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  his  honest 
conceit  had  not  warned  him. 

“Because  you  are  not  a  good  phy¬ 
sical  specimen,”  she  had  told  him  with 
no  attempt  to  beat  about  the  bush. 

“Eugenics!”  he  gasped  in  horror. 
“How  did  he  get  in  here — who  left 
the  cage  open?” 

He  was  floored.  He  knew  that 
what  she  had  said  was  true — he  was 
not  a  good  physical  specimen.  Ames 
Bennett  was  the  best  sporting  editor 
in  New  York,  but  when  it  came  to 
muscular  powers  he  simply  was  not 
there.  Without  his  glasses  he  could 
not  see  ten  feet  in  front  of  him  and 
he  had  no  chest  expansion  to  speak 
of.  Besides  that,  he  was  so  angular 
that  it  took  a  very  skilful  tailor  to 
make  him  look  like  anything  but  a 
hat  rack. 

Ames  was  no  beauty,  but  he  had 
a  way  with  him  that  so  far  had 
carried  him  blithely  through  life, 
skirting  the  pitfalls  of  accident,  dis- 
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there  was  a  real  ache  in  his  heart 
as  he  rode  home  in  the  subway  to  the 
bachelor  apartment  at  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  Street,  which  apparently 
was  to  be  his  home  for  the  rest  of 
his  days. 

For  a  week  he  moped  around  the 
office,  messing  up  the  box  scores  with 
a  fine  disregard  for  the  three  major 
leagues,  and  making  an  enemy  for 
life  of  Kid  Kennedy  by  failing  to 
speak  of  his  famous  cross  arm  jab 
to  the  point  of  the  chin  of  Battling 
Englander,  in  his  recent  mixup  with 
that  worthy. 

The  day  after  his  turndown,  his 
naturally  optimistic  mind  had  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  he  build  up  his 
defective  physique  by  exercise  and 
to  that  end  he  had  purchased  a  pair 
of  Indian  clubs  which  he  resolved  to 
employ  night  and  morning  before  re¬ 
tiring  and  after  rising. 

His  enthusiasm  for  exercise  was 
somewhat  dampened  after  he  broke 
the  chandelier  in  his  room  and  hit 
himself  twice  in  succession  on  the 
rear  protuberance  of  his  rather  prom¬ 
inent  head.  He  gave  up  the  strenu¬ 
ous  life  before  his  landlady  put 
him  out  for  breakage.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  just  as  well  because,  without 
knowing  it,  he  had  kept  a  lighted  cig¬ 
arette  between  his  lips  all  the  time 
he  was  swinging  the  clubs. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  The  annoying 
pain  in  his  heart  demanded  chloro¬ 
form.  He  knew  that  she  could  not 
be  as  desirable  as  his  fancy  and  mem¬ 
ory  pictured  her.  No  woman  could. 

He  resolved  to  prove  it  to  himself. 
He  called  her  up.  “Hello,”  he  said, 
as  she  answered  the  telephone.  “Have 


you  a  friend  by  the  name  of  Ames 
Bennett  ?” 

“Surely,”  she  replied  with  a  thrill 
of  surprised  pleasure  in  her  voice; 
“at  least,  I  hope  so.” 

“Is  there  any  reason  why  your 
friends  shouldn’t  call  on  you  occa¬ 
sionally,”  he  demanded,  “especially 
if  they  can’t  stand  it  to  stay  away?” 

“Why  no,”  she  replied  doubtfully ; 
“I  don’t  think  so.” 

“Then  I’m  coming  out  tonight  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  friend.  You  will  know 
me  by  a  red  carnation  in  my  button¬ 
hole.  I  promise  not  to  say  a  thing 
that  isn’t  in  the  etiquette  books  under 
the  head  of  ‘Sample  conversation  for 
a  lady  and  a  gentleman  who  have 
met  for  the  first  time.’  ” 

After  dinner  that  night,  Ames  stood 
in  front  of  the  mirror  in  his  room  a 
long  time,  carefully  examining  his 
offending  physique.  Then  he  de¬ 
liberately  kicked  himself  twice  and 
with  a  sigh  sought  the  street,  where 
he  purchased  a  carnation  for  his 
coat  lapel. 

Lennice  belonged  to  the  society 
page  strata  of  the  New  York  popu¬ 
lation.  By  that  is  not  meant  that 
she  moved  in  the  Vanderbilt  set, 
but  that  the  doings  of  her  friends 
frequently  received  mention  in  the 
newspapers,  especially  if  the  items 
were  sent  in.  At  any  rate,  her  fin¬ 
ancial  status  was  miles  above  that  of 
a  sporting  editor.  Her  father  was 
popularly  supposed  to  have  an  un¬ 
derground  tunnel  connected  with  the 
sub-treasury. 

There  was  a  butler  at  Esterdahl’s 
house  who  let  Ames  in  and  ushered 
him  to  the  living  room,  where  Len¬ 
nice  was  improving  the  shining  mo- 
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the  other  man  didn’t  and  shot  him  a 
reproof  with  her  eyes,  which  caused 
him  to  wilt  in  burlesque  chagrin. 
“Will  you  play  the  piano,  Ames  ?”  she 
asked. 

“Sure,  Ames,  you  play  the  piano,” 
chimed  in  Howe.  “You  used  to  be 
pretty  good  at  it  when  you  were  at 
college.  You  will  be  a  lot  better  than 
the  phonograph.” 

“I  am  intensely  flattered,”  the 
sporting  editor  contrived  to  say  in¬ 
stead  of  several  other  things  that 
crowded  to  his  mind.  “Chain  me  by 
one  leg  to  the  piano  and  I  will  make 
Wagner  sound  like  a  Quaker  meet¬ 
ing.” 

While  he  played  aimlessly  selec¬ 
tions  of  ragtime  and  popular  waltzes, 
Ames  had  a  lot  of  time  to  decide 
what  he  thought  about  Robert  Howe 
and  his  relation  with  Lennice  Ester- 
dahl.  The  deliberate  calmness  with 
which  the  girl  was  going  about  her 
search  for  the  physically  perfect  spec¬ 
imen,  chilled  him  to  the  marrow.  It 
was  the  most  cold-blooded  proposi¬ 
tion  he  had  ever  heard  of-  Under 
the  modern  plan  courtship  could  be 
done  away  with  in  favor  of  a  physi¬ 
cal  examination  and  marriage  would 
be  more  like  an  operation  than  a 
ceremony. 

Before  this  evening  Ames  had 
rather  liked  young  Howe,  although  he 
had  never  considered  him  seriously 
as  amounting  to  much.  They  had 
been  friends  in  the  way  that  athletes 
and  sporting  editors  are  always 
friends,  the  athlete  looking  clown  on 
the  editor  with  good-natured  toler¬ 
ance  and  the  editor  regarding  the  ath¬ 
lete  as  a  sort  of  overgrown  child. 

But^now  he  discovered  that  he 


really  hated  the  other  and  his  fist 
itched  to  land  on  the  jaw  of  the 
six-footer,  although  he  knew  that 
any  power  he  could  exert  in  a  blow 
could  do  no  more  than  annoy  his 
rival. 

When  they  were  tired  of  dancing, 
Ames  gloomily  excused  himself  on 
the  plea  that  he  had  some  writing  to 
do.  Lennice  escorted  him  to  the 
door,  vaguely  troubled  at  his  unhap¬ 
piness. 

“I  am  sorry  you  can’t  stay,  Ames,” 
she  said.  “I  thought  you  and  Mr. 
Howe  would  be  sure  to  like  each 
other  because  you  are  both  interested 
in  sports.  He  says  that  at  the  next 
Olympic  games  he  expects  to  put  the 
shot  fifty-two  feet-  Isn’t  that  won¬ 
derful  ?” 

“Uh-huh!”  admitted  Ames  listless¬ 
ly.  “But  what  chance  would  he  have 
against  a  cannon  that  can  heave  one 
of  those  things  ten  miles?  Tell  me, 
beautiful  creature,  will  you  meet  me 
for  lunch  tomorrow  and  let  me  say 
something  you  ought  to  know  ?” 

“Why—” 

“Have  no  fear.  I  will  promise  to 
sterilize  myself  every  ten  minutes 
while  we  are  together,”  he  hastened 
to  supply  bitterly. 

“All  right,  then  I  will  come,”  she 
said  graciously. 

“I  will  expect  you  at  the  Plaza  at 
one-thirty.”  he  said  on  departing,  and 
then  added  significantly,  “alone.” 

Ames  had  no  definite  idea  why  he 
wanted  to  see  her.  Probably  there 
wasn’t  any  particular  reason ;  in  fact, 
reason  was  tugging  him  the  other 
way  and  telling  him  never  to  see  any 
woman  again  and  if  necessary  take 
the  veil,  or  whatever  it  is  a  man 
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She  had  said  nothing  about  the 
date  of  her  wedding,  but  Ames 
learned  it  soon  enough  through  the 
society  columns  of  his  newspaper. 
No  time  was  wasted.  The  wedding 
was  planned  for  a  fortnight  later,  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Something-or- 
other  on  Fifth  Avenue,  somewhere  in 
the  Seventies. 

Am|s  spent  the  next  two  weeks  in 
a  sort  of  numb  condition,  doing  his 
work  automatically.  The  fact  that 
her  wedding  was  actually  announced 
was  so  stunning  that  his  brain  re¬ 
fused  to  react  to  it;  aftec  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  over  it  would  be  so  hope¬ 
less.  Heretofore  he  had  never  quite 
given  up  the  fond  delusion  that  she 
was  not  serious  when  she  had 
turned  him  down.  Seeing  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  cold  type  removed  all 
his  doubts.  The  calamity  was  going 
to  happen. 

The  papers  made  quite  a  fuss 
about  the  approaching  wedding.  The 
fact  that  it  had  been  eugenically  ar¬ 
ranged  leaked  out  and  the  novelty  of 
it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Robert  Howe’s  position  in  the  world 
of  sport  was  such  that  the  news  of 
his  nuptials  was  important  enough  to 
to  be  mentioned  on  the  pink  page. 
Altogether  there  was  a  lot  more  limer 
light  about  the  affair  than  anybody 
cared  for,  especially  Ames  Bennett, 
who  read  every  reference  with  a 
groan. 

The  so-called  funny  paragraphers 
made  material  out  of  it  and  the  car¬ 
toonists  managed  to  earn  a  day’s  pay 
on  the  same  subject.  To  escape 
from  his  distress  Ames  sought  the 
theater.  At  the  first  musical  show 
he  attended  he  found  the  comedian 


getting  a  hearty  laugh  from  an  inter¬ 
polated  line  about  the  scientific  mar¬ 
riage.  Ames  left  the  theater  for  a 
cabaret  and  found  them  singing  a 
song  about  it. 

He  went  to  a  bar  and  sterilized 
himself  thoroughly  with  alcohol-  The 
physician  who  gave  him  the  mor¬ 
phia  later  said  that  as  an  amateur 
sterilizer  Ames  was  a  pippin  and  de¬ 
served  a  medal  from  the  International 
Association  of  Distillers  and  Brew¬ 
ers. 

The  wedding  was  to  be  in  the 
evening.  When  the  afternoon  of  the 
fatal  day  rolled  around,  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  newspaper  on  which 
Ames  was  employed  called  him  into 
his  office. 

“I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Bennett,” 
said  the  “Old  Man,”  so  called  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  youngest  managing 
editor  in  New  York. 

“All  right,”  said  Ames  with  gloomy 
nonchalance.  "I  don’t  blame  you  if 
you  don’t  like  the  way  I  have  been 
doing  my  work  lately.  I  admit  it 
is  rotten.” 

“I  didn’t  say  anything  about  your 
work,”  said  the  managing  editor  with 
some  surprise.  “What  you  have 
done  is  all  right,  or  if  it  wasn’t  I 
didn’t  notice  it.  It’s  what  you  haven’t 
done  that  I  want  to  speak  about-  I 
haven’t  seen  a  single  reference  on 
your  page  to  the  Howe-Esterdahl 
wedding.” 

Ames  groaned. 

“Every  other  paper  in  town  has 
had  some  good  funny  stuff  in  the 
sporting  sheet  about  this  marriage 
and  the  kind  of  children  they  will 
have.  Great  Scott,  man,  where  is 
your  sense  of  humor?  Robert  Howe 
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the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world. 

The  women  in  the  audience  agreed 
with  him.  An  almost  perceptible 
gasp  of  admiration  fluttered  through 
the  air  as  he  walked  down  the  aisle 
with  his  best  man. 

Then  slowly,  with  head  raised 
proudly,  came  the  bride  and  her 
father. 

Ames’s  heart  sank  like  a  leaden 
shot.  How  could  he  say  anything 
funny  about  her  with  his  heart  telling 
him  she  was  the  most  wonderful 
creature  in  all  the  world  and  he  w’as 
just  about  to  lose  her. 

I  f  she  would  only  trip  on  something 
and  fall  or  tear  her  train,  maybe  he 
could  make  something  funny  out  of 
that.  But  no.  There  was  no  hitch 
in  her  progress,  no  obstacle,  nothing 
seemed  to  stand  between  her  and 
her  future  husband. 

The  organist  was  playing  softly 
a  quiet,  well-bred  air,  the  scent  of 
flowers  drifted  in  on  a  slight  breeze, 
swaying  the  silken  decorations,  which 
were  strung  like  a  canopy  from  the 
altar  and  the  balcony  to  the  dome. 

Finally  Lennice  stood  side  by  side 
before  the  minister  with  her  physi¬ 
cally  perfect  mate.  After  intermin¬ 
able  seconds  he  addressed  them.  If 
something  funny  would  only  happen 
now!  Bennett  groped  fruitlessly  in 
his  brain  for  a  comic  idea-  There 
was  none. 

All  at  once  a  single  feminine  cry 
pierced  the  hush  which  pervaded  the 
church. 

There  was  an  uneasy  movement  in 
the  congregation.  People  turned  to 
ask  their  neighbors  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

The  minister  paused  in  his  dron¬ 


ing  recital  of  the  marriage  service. 

“Fire!”  the  cry  which  makes  your 
heart  stop,  raced  shrilly  to  the  vaulted 
ceiling  and  echoed  back  again.  Scarce 
less  rapidly  tongues  of  flame  began 
flickering  around  the  ends  of  the 
silken  ribbons  which  were  attached 
to  the  altar  rail.  A  loose  end  of 
ribbon  had  been  blown  by  the  wind 
into  an  open  candle.  The  fire  rapidly 
communicated  itself  from  ribbon  to 
ribbon.  Little  darts  of  flame  raced 
up  the  narrow  strips  of  cloth  to  the 
dome-  As  each  ribbon  burned  off  at 
the  rail  it  swung,  a  line  of  fire,  out 
to  the  middle  of  the  congregation. 

The  women  huddled  back  into  the 
pews,  terrified  beyond  action  by  the 
tiny  flames  that  were  swinging  in 
their  faces. 

Then  all  at  once  a  voice  was  heard 
addressing  them  authoritatively. 

“There  is  no  danger,”  said  the 
voice,  proceeding  from  a  thin  young 
man  who  had  unceremoniously  pushed 
the  minister  aside  and  taken  his  place 
on  the  platform.  “If  you  will  file 
out  quietly,  the  forward  aisles  first, 
I  will  guarantee  to  get  you  all  out 
safely.” 

Sparks  were  falling  from  above, 
but  for  some  reason  the  crowd  list¬ 
ened  to  this  curious  young  man  who 
so  confidently  guaranteed  safety. 

"The  organist  will  play  a  march,” 
said  the  young  man  peremptorily, 
looking  up  to  the  balcony  where  the 
keyboard  of  the  organ  was  concealed. 

There  was  no  response  from  the 
organ. 

“The  organist  unfortunately  had 
another  engagement,”  said  the  young 
man. 

All  at  once  the  organ  burst  forth 
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out  and  save  for  a  few  smoldering 
strands  the  fire  had  practically  ex¬ 
tinguished  itself. 

“Never  mind  about  Mr.  Howe,” 
said  Lennice,  linking  her  arm  in  his. 
“Here  is  the  minister  coming  back 
and  he  is  all  we  really  need.  From 
the  way  Mr.  Howe  started  he  ought 
to  be  about  Forty-second  Street  by 
now,  so  we  won’t  wait  for  him  to 


come  back.  If  we  hurry  we  can  get 
through  in  plenty  of  time  for  you  to 
get  the  story  in  the  first  edition.” 

Without  any  "particular  regard  for 
hygiene  or  scandal,  Ames  Bennett 
kissed  the  eugenic  bride  full  on  the 
lips,  right  in  front  of  the  minister. 

“The  funny  part  about  it,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  a  little  later,  “is  that  I  didn’t 
set  fire  to  the  church  myself.” 
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nation  a  busy  place  has  for  an  idle 
fellow.  1  guess  I’ll  have  to  pull  out 
of  this  joint.  I  Believe  I’m  wasting 
time  on  a  foolish  venture.” 

“You’d  get  enough  to  do  if  you’d 
cease  being  so  infernally  ordinary  and 
commonplace,”  commented  the  caller. 

“But  I  am  just  ordinary  and  com¬ 
monplace,”  replied  Gus,  irritably. 
“And  all  I  want  is  the  ordinary  dollar 
from  the  ordinary  citizen  for  very  or¬ 
dinary  work.  There’s  nothing  spec¬ 
tacular  about  me  or  my  job,  but  I’m 
capable  of  giving  a  fair  return  for  all 
the  confidence  placed  in  me.” 

“Bah!  You  talk  like  a  copybook  in 
the  days  when  we  wrote  Spencerian 
hand.  ’Tis  written  by  those  expound¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  commercial  philos¬ 
ophy  that  if  a  man  makes  a  better 
mousetrap  than  any  other  man,  he 
will  be  eagerly  sought,  even  though 
he  choose  to  dwell  in  a  wilderness  or 
on  the  sands  of  Sahara.  Now — ” 

“Say,  what  are  you  driving  at? 
Question  of  my  ability?” 

“Not  at  all.  Don’t  get  hot  under 
that  extraordinarily  high  collar  of 
yours.  I’m  just  questioning  the  truth 
of  the  mousetrap  proposition.  Your 
mousetrap — excuse  me,  your  artistic 
product — is  all  to  the  merry.  You’re 
giving  ’em  as  good  at  six  dollars  the 
dozen  as  they  hand  out  in  the  high¬ 
brow  section  at  thirty  dollars.  I  call 
you  a  first-class  performer  in  the 
photographic  arena.  Now  quality 
and  individuality  are  the  magnets 
drawing  the  needles  of  business. 
You’ve  got  the  quality.  But  you’re 
wallowing  in  the  mudruts  of  mechani¬ 
cal  custom  and  have  allowed  your  im¬ 
agination  to  go  to  seed.” 

“Fine!”  sneered  Gus.  “You  talk 


like  some  fellow  whose  living  depends 
on  a  typewriter  plus  a  per  fervid 
fancy.” 

“Well,  both  commodities  could  be 
used  in  your  business.” 

“Let  you  tell  it!” 

“Exactly.  Now,  you  think  business 
is  slack  because  you  suffer  from  too 
many  stairs,  too  few  nabobs  in  your 
showcase,  too  many  dingy  corners  in 
the  studio,  too  few  tapestries  and 
padded  sofas  to  lighten  them  up, 
ct  cet,  ad  nauseum.  What  you  need 
is  a  publicity  promotor.  And  when 
1  say  pub!  pro.,  of  course  I  mean  a 
good  one,  who  wouldn’t  balk  at  oper¬ 
ating  with  a  Chinese  laundry  for 
base.” 

"I  suppose,”  gloomed  Gus,  “you 
imply  your  humble  self?” 

“Just  so — minus  the  qualifying 
term.  Well,  goodbye,  Gus.” 

“What’s  the  rush?” 

“Oh,  when  I’m  entering  into  a  new 
line  of  employment  I’m  always  impa¬ 
tient  until  the  job’s  well  under  way. 
You  don’t  know  it,  Gus,  but  having 
promised  to  pay  me  ten  per  cent,  on 
all  business  that  comes  in  tomorrow, 
it  behooves  me  to  hustle  out  and  push 
said  business  up  those  twisty  stairs. 
Besides,  I’m  a  trifle  short  myself,  just 
at  this  juncture,  and  if  I  happen  in 
on  the  manager  of  ‘County  Kate’  at 
5.30  he  may  think  to  invite  me  to 
dine.” 

Gus  stood  open-mouthed  while  the 
door  slammed,  then  reopened  to  this, 
“Please  have  furniture,  self  and  plates 
showing  a  clean  and  morning  face 
tomorrow,  and  if  a  damsel  enters  and 
refers  to  the  absence  of  a  lift  don’t 
smite  her — but  just  put  two  dollars 
extra  on  the  bill  and  appease  your 
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real  dollars  she  left  as  deposit  did  not 
dissipate  his  impression  of  being  in 
a  dream,  for  there  were  Maud  and 
her  friend  with  even  larger  sums 
burning  in  their  mesh  bags. 

And  ere  they  were  disposed  of  there 
came  another  influx,  all  feminine,  all 
exquisitely  dressed,  all  anxious  to  sit 
and  simper  on  the  polished  settee  of 
his  inane  “garden  scene,”  facing  his 
so  long  unemployed  camera.  Num¬ 
ber  four  considered  eighteen  dollars 
was  quite  enough  to  pay.  After  that 
Gus  accepted  what  they  offered  and 
made  out  receipts  mechanically.  Singly 
they  came,  and  in  trios  and  quar¬ 
tettes,  smiling  happily,  generously 
surrendering  neatly  folded  bills  from 
dainty  purses. 

Gus  had  little  time  to  think,  as  he 
went  about  his  duties  and  saw  his 
stock  of  plates  diminish  with  gratify¬ 
ing  rapidity,  while  the  cash  drawer 
rang  rapidly  and  often.  The  rush 
kept  up,  until  the  scene  took  on  the 
aspect  of  a  D.  A.  R.  convention  with 
all  delegates  in  harmony.  Clients 
lined  the  walls  in  serried  white, 
flowed  into  the  gallery  en  masse,  ex¬ 
uded  delicate  perfumes,  and  indeed, 
seemed  a  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 
with  Gus  buzzing  proudly  as  king  bee 
thereabout. 

Shortly  after  high  noon  his  plates 
ran  low,  but  he  ’phoned  to  a  nearby 
fellow  photographer  for  a  loan,  and 
when  the  boy  arrived  sent  him  out  for 
coffee  and  ladies'  fingers.  He  could 
afford  to  offer  the  hospitality  he  had 
seen  in  better  supplied  galleries,  and 
the  ladies  really  needed  sustenance, 
since  each  one  now  had  to  wait  for 
several  preceding  customers. 

Not  until  the  dusty  office  clock 
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pointed  to  the  hour  of  four,  was 
there  any  cessation  in  the  inflow  of 
femininity  and  greenbacks.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  assemblage  thinned  and  as 
the  city  clocks  chimed  the  half  hour, 
he  escorted  the  last  remaining  trio 
to  the  door,  bade  each  a  pleasant 
adieu,  and  sank  weakly  into  a  chair. 
Silence  again  reigned  in  the  studio. 

Hush — a  stealthy  footstep — the 
door  slyly  opens.  Is  it  a  robber? 
Well,  he  will  give  up  his  hard  earned 
cash  only  after  a  fight. 

Again  it  was  “only  a  friend.”  As 
before  he  began,  “Greetings  and  salu¬ 
tations,  Gus.  How’s  business?” 

Gus  didn’t  answer,  because  he  was 
so  busy  turning  up  his  nose  at  his 
friend’s  get-up.  Real  English  it  was, 
from  the  clothes  bespeaking  Poole  of 
London,  to  the  shining  top  hat,  the 
neat  spats,  the  very  becoming  mono¬ 
cle. 

“Rawley,  old  top,”  he  remarked, 
“it’s  a  bally  shame,  don’t  you  know, 
to  expect  a  chap  to  give  you  a  look-in 
daily  when  the  lift’s  not  running.” 

“You’d  better  get  out  of  those  mas¬ 
querade  clothes  if  you  expect  to  be 
a  welcome  guest  here,”  snapped  Gus. 

“Masquerade  clothes — my  word!” 

“Yes.  You  look  like  a  darn  fool.” 

“Be  quiet  a  jiff,  Gus,  and  I’ll  make 
you  look  like  one.  Business  picked 
up  some  today  ?” 

“I  should  say  it  did.  One  contin¬ 
ual  rush  from  start  to  finish.  And 
the  queer  thing  was,  my  prices  kept 
rising  without  my  saying  a  word.” 

“It’s  a  good  game  that  does  its  own 
boosting.  However,  I’m  now  going 
to  cover  your  head  with  heaped-up 
coals  of  fire  and  leave  you  so  dog- 
goned  grateful  to  these  glad  rags 


“Babe”  Fisher  Redeems  Himself 
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ABE  FISHER, 
wanted  for  the 
killing  of  one 
"Red”  Ginn  is, 
"bad  man,”  sat  at 
a  table  in  the  Wel¬ 
come  All  Saloon 
in  the  little  mining  camp  of  Silver 
Gulch,  playing  a  small,  friendly 
game  of  poker  with  several  miners 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
some  two  hours  previously,  when  he 
had  stepped  into  the  rough  shack  and 
told  the  proprietor  to  “set  ’em  up  on 
me  1” 

“Babe”  Fisher, — so  called  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  youthful  looks, — did 
not  at  all  appear  the  kind  of  man 
that  was  wanted  for  murder ;  he  was 
big,  blond,  blue-eyed,  with  a  smiling, 
open  face  and  a  merry  twinkle  always 
sparkling  in  his  eyes  and  a  pleasant 
note  always  dominant  in  his  voice. 

But  for  some  months,  now,  he  had 
been  hunted  by  the  law  on  the  charge 
of  murder,  and  had  finally  made  his 
way  to  about  the  wildest  spot  in 
Arizona  that  he  could  possibly  think 
of ; — therefore  his  presence  here, 
where  no  startling  sign  met  his  glance 
that  told  him  there  was  a  reward  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  his  own  body, 
dead  or  alive. 

But  the  peacefulness  of  the  game 
was  suddenly  broken  in  upon,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  bit  of  warning. 

Those  in  the  room  presently  saw  a 
man  enter,  tall,  slim,  cat-like,  his 
narrowed  grey  eyes  cold  and  steady, 


his  thin,  bronzed  face  set  and  deter¬ 
mined,  and  his  right  hand  grasping 
firmly  a  long,  blue-steeled  revolver, 
thrust  out  before  him. 

They  saw  “Babe”  Fisher  spring  up 
from  his  chair,  kick  it  behind  him, 
and  flash  his  hand  straight  to  his 
hip!  But  he  was  too  late!  The  other 
man’s  gun  instantly  spurted  and 
cracked,  and  the  big,  blond  fellow 
muttered  an  oath  and  dropped  his 
pistol,  clutching  his  forearm  where 
the  other’s  bullet  had  ploughed 
through  his  flesh. 

The  lean  man  walked  forward,  still 
calm,  his  gun  covering  the  other.  He 
moved  aside  the  lapel  of  his  well- 
worn  coat  and  displayed  a  nickel  star 
that  proclaimed  him  sheriff  of  Oneida 
county.  Then  he  reached  to  his  back 
pocket  and  produced  a  pair  of  glitter¬ 
ing  handcuffs.  Not  a  word  had  been 
spoken  as  yet. 

Fisher  eyed  him  speculatively,  won¬ 
dering  whether  or  not  to  reach  for 
his  weapon  and  take  his  chances  of 
making  a  getaway. 

“Better  not!”  cautioned  the  sher¬ 
iff,  quietly  but  firmly. 

The  other  eyed  him  for  a  moment 
longer,  then  he  smiled.  “Guess  not !” 
he  said,  pleasantly,  and  stretched 
forth  his  arms  for  the  manacles. 

“Don’t  reckon  I’ve  made  a  mistake, 
hev  I?  Yo’re  ‘Babe’  Fisher,  wanted 
fer  the  killin’  o’  ‘Red’  Ginnis,  eh?” 
the  sheriff  stated,  rather  than  ques¬ 
tioned. 

His  prisoner  nodded  his  head. 
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Latima  ’afore  we’re  nigh  dyin’  fer 
w&nt  o’  water!” 

The  prisoner,  thinking  of  what  lay 
before  him  when  they  reached  their 
destination,  could  not  refrain  from 
letting  his  shoulders  droop  and  his 
head  hang  lower  on  his  breast. 

The  sheriff  was  a  decent  man.  “I — 
I’m  sorry,  pard, — I'm  sorry!” 

“Thanks!”  muttered  Fisher,  busk- 
ily. 

After  several  moments  the  sheriff 
once  more  spoke.  “Gawd,  man,  why 
did  you  do  it?”  and  there  was  real 
sorrow  in  his  voice.  He,  also,  felt 
greatly  drawn  toward  the  other. 

“I  tol’  yu  'afore,  Evans,  an’  it’s 
the  truth !  I  swear  he  drawed  on  me 
first,  an’  shot  at  me  first; — only  he 
happened  tu  miss  an’  I  happened  tu 
be  mighty,  quick  after  that !” 

“I — I  believe  yu,  pard!”  said  the 
sheriff.  “But  yu  know  how  it  is. 
No  one  seed  the  thing;  they  proved 
that  both  o’  yu  was  enemies,  an’  the 
las’  word  ‘Red’  said,  when  they 
found  him  kickin’  his  las’,  was  that 
yu’d  killed  him !  Well,  yu  know  how 
frequent  killjn’s  hev  bin  lately ;  an’  we 
all  had  our  orders  tu  make  an  exam¬ 
ple  o’  the  next  man,  er  somethin’ 
would  happen!”  He  sighed.  “I’m 
right  sorry,  Fisher,  but  a  man’s  gotta 
do  his  duty!” 

The  other  tried  to  laugh.  “Lord, 
man,  yu  shore  bin  kind  tu  me,  an’ 
yu  know  I  ain’t  blamin’  yu  in  the 
least;  only  I  certainly  wish  I’d  had 
witnesses  when  I  killed  that  skunk!” 

“So  do  I!”  said  the  sheriff,  fer¬ 
vently,  and  again  they  relapsed  into 
silence,  both  riding  with  heavy 
hearts. 

Presently,  as  they  neared  a  short 


incline  on  the  rolling  desert,  with 
several  large  cactus  bushes  clumped 
heavily  together,  another  actor  ap¬ 
peared  upon  this  silent  scene,  making 
a  most  unexpected  entrance. 

When  they  f  were  %not  more  than 
twenty  feet  away  from  the  clump  of 
cactus,  a  man  suddenly  sprang  out 
from  behind  it,  his  face  wicked  with 
a  nasty  smile,  and  a  big  forty-five  in 
his  right  hand. 

“Put  up  yu  han’s,  Evans, — damn 
yu!”  he  shouted. 

The  sheriff  started  back,  absolutely 
surprised ;  and  Fisher  pulled  in 
sharply,  almost  to  Evans’s  side. 

“Put  ’em  up,  er  I’ll  drill  yu  full  o’ 
holes!”  the  voice  hissed. 

The  sheriff  was  a  cautious  man. 
He  saw  that  he  was  cornered,  and  he 
raised  his  hands  slowly  above  his 
head.  His  face  went  a  dead  white, 
and  he  muttered  between  dry  lips, 
“Gawd, — it’s  Buldger!” 

The  other  advanced,  laughing 
harshly.  “Well,  well,  I  got  yu,  at 
las’,  eh?  Oh,  lemme  tell  yu,  Mister 
Jim  Evans,  sheriff,  I  ain’t  no  fool !  I 
sort  o’  had  a  feelin’  fer  the  las’  year, 
ever  since  I  killed  that  young  cub 
brother  o’  yourn,  that  you  was  some 
day  gonna  git  me,  savvy?  I  know 
yu,  all  right,  all  right;  an’  I  know 
yore  the  kin’  of  a  feller  that  gits  his 
man — if  his  man  don’t  git  him!  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  But  this  time,  Jimmy,  mu 
frien',  yu’  man  got  yu,  what?” 

The  sheriff  did  not  answer,  but  his 
face  worked  spasmodically  for  a  brief 
instant;  and  then  it  grew  quite  calm, 
even  though  he  knew  that  the  other 
would  surely  kill  him. 

“Babe”  Fisher  eyed  the  pair  silent¬ 
ly,  feeling  a  still  greater  respect  and 
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liking  for  the  sheriff  as  he  saw  the 
way  he  took  his  medicine. 

“Well,  mu  frien’,  Mister  Sheriff,” 
continued  Bludger,  “it  shore  is  a 
shame  tu  see  sech  a  nice  little  boy 
like  yuself  go  off  so  young,  eh  ?  But 
it  can’t  be  helped,  yu  know, — it  can’t 
be  helped!  If  I  didn’t  git  yu,  yu’d 
shore  git  me,  see?”  and  he  again 
went  off  into  laughter.  “Yu  see,  'I 
found  out  ’bout  yu  goin’  after  Fisher, 
there,  an’  I  figured  that  I’d  better 
wait  here  till  yu  got  back,  see?  Oh, 
I  tell  yu,  1  ain’t  no  fool!” 

The  sheriff’s  lips  moved,  and  he 
spoke  evenly.  “Go  right  ahead, 
Bludger,  yu  got  me!  Yu — yu  hound, 
tu  kill  a  young,  helpless  lad,  without 
no  provocation !”  He  stopped,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  would  go  off  in  a  tirade  of 
anger  if  he  thought  longer  of  his 
brother,  which  he  was  sure  was  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  other  wanted  him  to 
do. 

“Well,  Jimmy,”  sneered  the  man 
with  the  gun,  "I’m  gonna  be  nice  an’ 
gentle!  I’m  gonna  count  up  tu  ten, 
— slow-like, — an’  when  I  git  there, 
look  out.  fer  I  expec’  tu  fill  yu  full 
o’  lead,  see?” 

The  sheriff  straightened  up  in  his 
saddle,  preparing  to  meet  death  with¬ 
out  flinching;  while  “Babe”  Fisher, 
by  his  side,  suddenly  jutted  out  his 
chin,  his  eyes  sparkling,  and  eyed  the 
sheriff’s  enemy  searchingly. 

“One — two — three — four!  Goes 
kinda  slow,  eh?”  said  Bludger,  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  numbers  draggingly. 

The  sheriff  scorned  to  answer. 

“Five — six — seven — eight!  Gettin’ 
purty  close,  now,  Jim  Evans !  Better 
pray !”  admonished  the  other  taunt¬ 
ingly.  “How’s  it  feel  tu  be  two  num¬ 


bers  from  death,  eh?”  and  he  laughed 
loudly  at  what  he  considered  an  ex¬ 
cellent  joke. 

Still  the  sheriff  remained  silent. 
His  prisoner  was  so  rigid  that  his 
whole  body  was  twitching  nervously'. 

The  mocking  voice  continued. 
“N — i — n — e!”  he  spelt  the  word 
slowly,  and  his  hand  with  the  gun, 
now,  was  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
sheriff’s  head.  “Here  she  goes,  Jim¬ 
my,  git  ready!  T — e — ” 

But  at  that  moment  something  hap¬ 
pened.  “Babe”  Fisher,  handcuffed, 
ignored  by  Bludger,  suddenly  jabbed 
his  horse  in  the  ribs  with  all  his 
might  and  shouted  lustily,  urging  the 
animal  forward  in  a  wild,  desperate 
bound,  directly  in  front  of  the  sher¬ 
iff. 

Then  the  action  was  quick!  Blud¬ 
ger  gasped  for  a  fraction  of  a  second, 
utterly  astounded ;  and  then  he  rap¬ 
idly  leveled  his  gun  at  the  sheriff  and 
pulled  the  trigger. 

But  before  he  could  shoot  again 
another  report  followed,  this  time 
from  the  sheriff’s  gun,  and  Bludger, 
with  a  moan,  toppled  from  his  horse, 
a  bullet  through  his  heart.  His  own 
lead  had  gone  wild,  for  he  had  lost 
his  head  completely  at  Fisher’s  action. 

After  a  moment  the  sheriff  burst 
out,  “What  in  the  all-fired  Kingdom 
o’  Hades  did  yu  do  that  for,  eh?” 
His  voice  was  gruff,  but  his  eyes 
were  dimmed  and  he  gazed  at  his 
prisoner  as  a  man  gazes  at  another 
one  that  he  loves. 

“Babe”  Fisher  turned  his  head. 
"Oh,  I  don’t  know!  I  reckon  I 
was  as  good  as  gone,  anyway;  an’ 
that  I’d  better  give  yu  the  chance  to 
draw  yu  gun !  Yu — yu  bin  white  tu 
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me,  Evans,  an’  I  couldn'  see  yu  die 
from  that  hound’s  lead !” 

The  sheriff  sat  shaking  his  head, 
his  heart  too  full  to  speak  his  grati¬ 
tude.  But  after  several  moments  he 
crossed  to  his  prisoner’s  side,  took  2S 
bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket,  un¬ 
locked  the  manacles  that  held  the 
other’s  wrists  together,  and  slipped 
the  tools  of  his  office  silently  back  in¬ 
to  the  pocket  they  had  come  from. 

“Babe”  Fisher  looked  at  him  won- 
deringly.  “What — what — ”  he  stam¬ 
mered. 

The  sheriff  gripped  him  by  the 
shoulder.  “Look  here,  pard,”  he 
said,  his  voice  husky,  “a  man  that 
does  a  thing  like  that  is  a  man,  an’  I 


don’t  see  him  swing  fer  killin’  a  brute 
like  ‘Red’  Ginnis, — not  much!  Why, 
if  yu’d  let  Bludger  settle  me  yu  could 
’a’  bin  free  again!  Listen,  yu  see 
that  there  man  on  the  ground?  Well, 
that  there  feller’s  ‘Babe’  Fisher,  an’ 
yo’re, — yo’re  John  Smith,  er  Henry 
Jones,  er  anything  yu  like !  Come  on, 
pard,  I  reckon  we’d  better  be  ridin’ 
along,  ain’t  got  much  water,  yu 
know !”  and  the  sheriff  smiled  hap¬ 
pily  and  clapped  his  former  prisoner 
affectionately  on  the  back. 

But  “Babe”  Fisher, — or  Smith,  or 
Jones,  or  whatever  he  finally  decided 
upon, —  would  not  go  on  until  he  had 
wrung  the  sheriff’s  hand  so  that  it 
ached  for  a  good  ten  minutes  after. 
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think  it  would  be  .quite  wrong  to 
elope;  and  so  do  you.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  I  do,”  he  returned, 
“and  there’s  nothing  easier.  We’ll 
stop  in  town  and  be  married  this  af¬ 
ternoon.” 

When  the  little  grey  car  heard  this 
she  balked ;  possibly  because  her  con¬ 
science  shied  at  becoming  an  acces¬ 
sory  to  an  elopement.  Billy  got  out, 
leaving  Polly  to  consider  the  matter. 
He  bumped  his  head  while  fussing 
with  the  spark,  and  murmured  sweet 
anathemas.  Polly  paid  no  attention, 
but  the  car  heard.  These  were  the 
terms  of  endearment  upon  which  she 
throve,  and  the  regular  chug-chug  of 
her  engine  rewarded  him. 

He  climbed  back  beside  the  girl 
and  looked  long  at  her  resolute  profile. 
“You  won’t  elope?”  he  asked  finally. 

“No!  And  I  don’t'  want  to  go 
near  town,  either,  Billy  Hewett ;  so 
you  may  turn  here  and  make  for  the 
hills.  No  temptation  for  mine!” 

“Pretty  way  to  put  it.” 

“Well,  you  know  you  can  be  aw¬ 
fully  convincing — sometimes,”  she 
smiled. 

Having  her  own  way  pleased  the 
little  car,  and  she  purred  along,  peace¬ 
fully.  But  she  did  not  reckon  with 
the  Hoodoo.  He  was  on  the  alert. 
He  had  a  long  score  to  settle,  but  the 
moment  to  assert  his  power  had  not 
come. 

The  end  of  the  afternoon  found 
them  far  from  the  lake  where  Polly 
lived,  and  the  hills  still  called.  Fin¬ 
ally  they  turned  back.  They  stopped 
at  an  inn  for  supper  and  Billy  filled 
the  gasoline  tank  by  way  of  precau¬ 
tion.  They  they  started  home.  Thirty 
miles  of  real  country  stretched  be¬ 


tween,  and  the  moon,  rising  over  a 
sweep  of  the  opposite  ridge,  laid  its 
witchery  upon  them.  The  question 
of  eloping  had  been  dropped,  and  they 
traveled  mile  after  mile  in  contented 
silence.  Suddenly  a  sharp  hissing 
noise  greeted  them.  It  was  unmis¬ 
takable.  Polly  sighed  and  Billy 
sprang  to  the  ground. 

“Blow-out?”  she  asked,  leaning 
over  the  side.  He  nodded. 

“We’ll  get  her  in  shape  pretty 
quick.”  The  Hoodoo  smiled  sardon¬ 
ically  at  Billy’s  assurance.  “Pile  out, 
Polly,  and  hold  the  wheel.”  She 
obeyed.  “These  are  lightning  detach- 
ables,  see?” 

He  dug  out  his  tools  while  he  talked, 
and  was  soon  prying  away  at  the  rim, 
which  loosened  quite  easily.  Then  he 
tackled  the  tire,  while  Polly  held  the 
wheel  steady.  It  was  cemented  fast 
with  the  mud  of  many  months  and  all 
Billy’s  efforts  were  vain. 

“Guess  I’ll  have  to  kick  it  off,”  he 
said,  puffing.  “Hold  her  tight,  Polly.” 
He  lay  flat  on  his  back  and  kicked, 
and  the  Hoodoo  laughed  gleefully  at 
his  ignominy.  “Lucky  for  us  it’s 
moonlight,”  Billy  remarked  between 
paroxysms. 

"Has  she  budged?” 

“Nope.”  He  kicked  again. 

“Let  me  pry  her  off  with  this.” 
She  picked  up  his  file.  “I’m  sure  I 
can.”  It  broke  in  her  hands  as  she 
spoke.  So  an  hour  passed.  Not  a 
car  came  by  and  the  tire  still  stuck. 
This  was  the  Hoodoo  enjoying  him¬ 
self. 

Finally,  about  ten  o’clock,  the  tire 
slipped  over  the  rim.  Kicking  had 
done  it;  kicking  aimed  at  the  spot 
marked  “Lightning  detachable.” 
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"Heavens,  Polly,”  he  said,  as  he 
made  fast  the  rubber  curtain,  “it’s 
not  the  end  of  the  world.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  came  a  muf¬ 
fled  rejoinder. 

“Well,  if  it  is,  let’s  be  game  about 
it,”  he  insisted,  as  he  got  in,  and 
drew  her  up  beside  him.  “See  what 
a  pretty  storm  it  is,  anyway.” 

“I — I  hate  it.”  She  buried  her  face 
in  his  shoulder,  and  shook  convulsive¬ 
ly.  Polly  was  not  having  a  good 
time. 

The  rain  beat  against  the  hood  and 
the  wind  flapped  the  curtains,  drown¬ 
ing  his  reply.  The  lightning  flashed 
incessantly;  the  thunder  rattled  and 
crashed  and  banged,  and  Polly  shiv¬ 
ered  in  Billy’s  arms.  It  was  a  long 
storm;  but  even  storms  end,  and  at 
last  it  marched  off  behind  the  hills, 
and  the  moon  reappeared,  now  near 
the  western  sky  line.  Polly  drew  a 
tremendous  sigh  of  relief,  and  fell 
asleep.  Billy  laid  her  down  on  the 
seat,  and  covered  her  tenderly  with 
the  robe ;  glad  she  was  to  have  a  little 
rest.  It  was  three  o’clock,  and  they 
could  do  nothing  until  morning.  He 
wondered  what  those  at  home  were 
thinking;  he  could  imagine,  and  the 
picture  made  him  both  laugh  and 
frown. 

The  Hoodoo  was  happy !  Revenge 
is  sweet,  and  he  had  bowed  to  Billy’s 
will  the  larger  half  of  the  summer. 
This  was  his  first  real  walk  away ; 
but  even  Hoodoos  have  their  Water¬ 
loo,  and  this  one  was  outwitted  at 
exactly  half  past  six  by  a  cheerful 
red  roadster.  Billy  heard  the  song 
of  its  engine  before  it  rounded  the 
hill ;  so  did  the  Hoodoo,  whose  heart 
sank  with  chagrin,  while  Billy’s  raced 


with  thanksgiving.  Heaven  was  not 
entirely  merciless!  The  thought  of 
the  tramp  to  the  village  through  the 
sticky,  oozy  mud  had  been  bothering 
him.  The  newcomer  drew  up  and 
asked  particulars.  Billy  explained. 
The  Hoodoo  listened  in  angry  silence. 

“I’ll  take  you  along,”  the  man  of¬ 
fered.  Billy  wakened  Polly,  while  the 
Hoodoo  beat  his  head  furiously 
against  the  stone  wall  of  circumstance. 

The  bewildered  girl  stumbled  out 
of  the  car.  For  a  moment  she  could 
not  remember  how  she  had  come 
there;  then  it  flashed  over  her,  and 
she  looked  gratefully  at  the  stranger. 
“Are  you  going  to  take  us  home?” 
she  asked. 

“To  the  village,”  Billy  explained, 
while  the  other  helped  her  to  the  seat 
beside  him,  smiling  at  her  many  pro¬ 
testations  of  delight.  Then  with 
Billy  firmly  seated  on  the  mud-guard, 
they  left  the  little  grey  car  to  the 
mercies  of  the  Hoodoo  and  splashed 
through  numerous  puddles  to  the  vil¬ 
lage,  which  had  become  transformed 
into  a  haven  of  hope — hope  in  the 
disguise  of  breakfast,  a  telephone, 
and  a  mechanician.  Their  deliverer 
set  them  down  at  the  door  of  the 
only  hotel  and  listened  with  smiling 
eyes  to  their  anthem  of  thanks. 
Then  the  red  roadster  ran  out  of  their 
lives. 

Telephone  connections  proved  their 
families  to  be  worried  beyond  their 
wildest  imaginings,  and  the  length  of 
their  remarks — costly  by  long  dis¬ 
tance — caused  the  culprits  to  reverse 
the  charges.  After  a  breakfast,  the 
wonders  of  which  still  linger  in  their 
memories,  they  found  a  most  willing 
blacksmith  who  reckoned  he  could 
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“It  was  not,”  Polly  explained  in¬ 
dignantly.  “If  you  don’t  believe  us, 
look  at  the  tires.  Anyway,  we’re 
married  at  last  and  I’m  glad!”  She 
glanced  proudly  at  her  left  hand. 

“My  only  child  has  deceived  me!” 
Mrs.  Fitch  groaned. 

At  the  fatal  words  Polly  spoke  her 
mind.  “I’m  not  your  only  child  any 
more,  thank  heaven,”  she  cried ! 
“You  have  a  son!” 

“You  said  the  little  grey  car  made 
the  trouble?”  severely. 

“Ye-es,”  they  stuttered. 

“Blessings  upon  her!”  Mrs.  Fitch 
cried  unexpectedly,  and  they  listened 
amazed.  “I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  give  you  up,  Polly.”  She  laid 


her  hand  on  the  girl’s  arm  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
“Oh,  I’m  glad  it  was  taken  out  of 
my  power — glad,  for  I  wanted  you 
to  marry  Billy,  but,  well,  you  were 
my  only  child !”  Polly  kissed  her,  and 
Mrs.  Fitch  drew  a  deep  breath  of  re¬ 
lief.  '  “I  haven’t  felt  so  well  since 
you  two  children  became  engaged.” 

The  little  grey  car  heard,  and  was 
proud ;  she  had  been  an  accessory  to 
an  elopement,  after  all.  As  for  the 
Hoodoo,  when  he  discovered  he  had 
helped  Billy  to  his  happiness,  he  flew 
into  such  a  rage  that  he  “bust  himself” 
like  the  chameleon  who  ventured  on 
the  Scotch  plaidy,  and  tried  to  turn 
every  color  at  once. 
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Charles  followed  pantingly. 

“Nothing  doing,  Percival.  Keep 
out !  This  means  you !”  The  stout 
doorkeeper  grinned  knowingly  as  he 
barred  the  way. 

“Who  is  that  lady?”  panted 
Charles. 

“Mrs.  Pansy  Tootell.” 

“Mrs.  Tootell!”  echoed  Charles 
dazedly.  “Why — er — a — does  she 
come  here  ?” 

The  doorkeeper  surveyed  Charles’s 
fair  hair  brushed  back  over  his  head 
as  befits  one  who  thinks  deeply  and 
permitted  himself  a  rude  guffaw. 

“She  comes  here  to  guard  the  an¬ 
gelic  Miss  Gladys.  The  ‘nuts’  are 
always  on  her  trail.” 

Charles  began  to  cut  an  eye-tooth. 
He  painfully  extracted  a  quarter  from 
his  pocket-book  and  parted  with  it. 

“Is  that  girl’s  name  Miss  Gladys  ?” 
he  wanted  to  know,  fanning  himself 
with  his  hat,  which  he  had  removed 
at  sight  of  the  smile. 

“You’re  on.  Her  monica’s  Gladys 
de  Clare.” 

He  rang  the  quarter  on  a  dry-goods 
box  and  Charles  eyed  it. 

“I  wish  to  see  her,”  he  decided 
suddenly.  “I  have  something  of  hers 
I  should  like  to  return.” 

“Old  stuff!  Hire  a  hall!”  gibed 
the  man,  growing  bored.  .  “Run  along 
and  you’ll  be  in  time  to  see  her  dance 
— if  you  have  a  dollar,”  he  added 
dubiously. 

A  group  of  chorus  girls  pushed 
past  Charlefi  and  he  replaced  his  hat. 
Crushing  the  glove  up  lest  anyone 
should  see  it,  he  picked  his  way  out 
of  the  dusky  alley  he  had  sprinted 
into  so  merrily. 

Entering  the  theatre,  he  studied 


the  framed,  motto-like  schedule  of 
prices.  He  sometimes  treated  Dulcie 
to  a  theatre  trip  and  occasionally  blew 
himself  to  front-row  balcony  seats. 

Tonight,  with  the  mysterious  per¬ 
fume  of  the  glove  beclouding  his 
prosaic  mind,  he  bought  a  lower 
stage  box-seat,  hoping  to  get  the  seat 
nearest  the  stage,  but  the  boxes  in 
that  theatre  being  raised  he,  instead 
of  being  on  a  level  with  the  perform¬ 
ers  as  he  had  hoped,  was  above  them. 
He  obtained  the  front  seat  and  seated 
himself  on  the  gilt  chair  with  what 
he  hoped  was  a  nonchalant  air.  A 
man  behind  him  in  the  box  told  his 
bald-headed  companion  that  he  liked 
the  girly-girly  shows  and  that  Gladys 
was  the  queen  peach,  all  righty,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  meet  her. 
There  were  whispers  of  a  stern  lover, 
but  nothing  much  was  known  ex¬ 
cept  that  she  was  a  mystery. 

Charles  felt  for  the  gloves  and  lost 
himself  in  a  golden  reverie.  Such 
a  face!  And  to  single  him  out!  It 
could  not  have  been  chance  that  he 
had  the  glove.  If  she  had  dropped 
it  it  would  have  landed  in  the  mud 
although,  to  be  sure,  he  was  very 
near  as  the  crowd  waited  to  cross 
the  street.  Perhaps  she  did  not 
throw  it  at  him  at  all!  Perspiration 
dotted  his  countenance  and  he  stiff¬ 
ened  as  this  idea  rambled  through  his 
mind.  Then  he  breathed  again. 
That  smile  was  meant  for  him.  The 
glove  seemed  to  snuggle  up  demurely 
in  his  hand  and  he  shook  his  fair 
hair  back  with  a  “sly  dog  am  I” 
gesture. 

Then  the  lights  dimmed,  the  or¬ 
chestra  swung  into  a  glorious  lilting 
melody  and  as  the  velvet  curtains 
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for  help  when  she  discovered  he  was 
not  Dan.  He  leaned  back : 

“Miss  De  Clare?” 

No  answer. 

Icicles  were  fox-trotting  up  and 
down  his  backbone. 

“Miss  Gladys,  don’t  be  frightened, 
but  I  was  so  anxious  to  return  your 
glove  that  I — ” 

A  ripple  of  laughter  cut  short  his 
floundering  speech  and  his  heart 
began  to  beat  again.  He  drew  the 
car  up  to  the  curb  and  stopped. 

“Thanks,”  cooed  a  rich  contralto 
voice  and  the  queenly  Gladys  actu¬ 
ally  stepped  out  and  climbed  into  the 
seat  beside  him. 

“Isn’t  this  a  lark?  Poor  old 
Tootell  will  be  frantic.” 

“Did  you  know  I  was  not  Dan?” 
gurgled  Charles. 

“Yes,  indeed,  I  knew  your  back 
perfectly.  I’ve  seen  you  often,  but 
I  simply  had  to  spoil  a  perfectly 
good  pair  of  gloves  to  attract  your 
attention.  Tootell  scolded  me  for 
my  carelessness  in  losing  one  so  you 
must  return  it.” 

Charles  listened  to  the  musical 
voice  in  a  trance  of  delight,  but  when 
he  tried  to  speak,  he  found  his  usu¬ 
ally  ready  tongue  was  twisted.  He 
smelled  the  same  entrancing  perfume 
that  scented  the  glove,  and  as  though 
surprised  by  his  silence,  she  leaned 
over  with  the  charming  impulsive¬ 
ness  of  a  child  and  peered  into  his 
face. 

“You  are  even  blonder  than  I 
thought,”  she  stated  at  last,  her  grave 
brown  eyes  brilliant  with  excitement. 
And  quite  beside  himself  he  stretched 
out  his  atm  and  encircling  her  waist 
gathered  her  to  Him  and  kissed  her. 


Silence  prevailed  and  Charles  felt 
that  at  last  he  really  lived,  for  his 
enchanted  princess  not  only  permitted 
his  kisses  but  generously  returned 
them. 

He  felt  a  pang  of  remorse  as  Dul- 
cie  momentarily  flashed  into  his 
beatific  dream,  then  he  dismissed  her 
summarily.  She  had  refused  him 
and  slighted  his  offerings.  He  flushed 
as  he  remembered  the  bag  of  gum- 
drops;  he  must  make  some  offering 
to  his  radiant  scented  mystery  who 
had  loved  him  at  sight. 

“I  ought  to  get  you  a  new  glove 
for  this  one,”  he  murmured  ardently, 
“for  I  shall  cherish  this  one  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  our  meeting.” 

“You  may,”  she  conceded.  “I 
usually  buy  them  by  the  dozen  pairs ; 
it  saves  time.  Use  that  glove  to 
match  the  pearl  tint — I  don’t  use  the 
dead  white.” 

He  blenched  as  he  thought  of  the 
probable  cost  of  twenty-button  swede 
gloves  by  the  dozen,  but  she  was 
staring  out: 

“Is  that  Mrs.  Tootell?”  she  queried, 
and  while  he  reassured  her,  he  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  send  the  gloves 
as  directed.  The  bond  could  wait 
until  next  month. 

“Suppose  while  Mrs.  Tootell  is 
hunting  for  me,  we  go  to  supper,”  she 
murmured. 

Her  manner  was  that  of  an  em¬ 
press  conferring  a  title  and  Charles 
was  deeply  impressed,  and  highly 
elated. 

When  he  heard  the  buzz  occasioned 
by  their  arrival  at  the  restaurant  in 
the  Rialto  where  she  had  directed 
him,  he  felt  that  life  was  indeed 
good. 
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He  spent  his  noon-hour  shopping 
and  his  bank  account  was  lavishly 
drawn  upon.  After  all,  we  love 
those  most  whom  we  serve,  and  Chass 
felt  a  glow  of  pleasure  as  his  offer¬ 
ings  were  dispatched  by  a  messenger. 
He  returned  to  his  desk. 

His  bracelet  flashed  upon  her  arm 
that  night  and  Chass  was  foolishly 
happy.  How  pure  and  fairy-like 
she  was.  One  twin-soul  is  always 
waiting  if  one  is  only  persistent 
enough  to  search  and  refuses  to  be 
satisfied  by  any  meretricious  substi¬ 
tute.  He  strode  around  to  the  alley. 
He  no  longer  experienced  the  sensa¬ 
tions  of  a  drab,  colourless  economical 
existence.  He  was  master  of  his  fate 
— a  clear-cut  man  of  the  world,  able 
to  earn,  and  glad  to  spend  it  roy¬ 
ally. 

Fate  was  getting  bored  and  so  she 
again  fingered  the  situation. 

Dulcie  was  sitting  in  her  little 
pink-and-white  room  studying  a  re¬ 
cent  photograph  of  her  Charles. 

“He’s  so  lovable  and  handsome,” 
she  wept,  “but  so  aggravatingly  pru¬ 
dent.” 

Chass,  at  the  moment,  was  pru¬ 
dently  losing  himself  in  a  crowd  of 
chorus  people  coming  out  and  by 
judicious  scrooching  and  ducking, 
had  whizzed  in  through  the  enchanted 
door  while  the  stout  doorkeeper  had 
momentarily  turned  his  head. 

Chass  stumbled  up  a  short  flight  of 
stairs  and  saw  the  hated  green  bon¬ 
net  at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor 
and,  turning  to  escape,  saw  a  door 
with  a  star  painted  upon  it.  This 
was  probably  her  room.  He  halted 
and  heard  a  domineering  male  voice. 
His  heart  creaked  joyously.  For- 
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getting  his  excellent  upbringing,  he 
opened  the  door  a  trifle.  The  first 
thing  he  saw  was  one  of  the  fluffy 
tulle  skirts  she  wore.  The  room  was 
full  of  cigar  smoke  and  he  increased 
the  crack  with  an  omnious  frown  on 
his  broad  forehead. 

Lolling  on  a  trunk  was  a  swarthy, 
keen-faced  man,  smoking.  Before 
the  dressing-table  stood  Gladys.  She 
was  dressed  for  her  act  in  her  crisp 
ballet  skirt.  Her  back  was  turned 
toward  the  door,  but  on  her  well- 
whitened  arm  Chass  saw  his  brace¬ 
let  gleaming;  then  his  gaze  travelled 
upward  and  a  twinge  of  disillusion¬ 
ment  deepened  his  already  disapprov¬ 
ing  attitude  at  Gladys’s  unconvention¬ 
ality  in  allowing  this  skinny  intruder 
to  lounge  unrebuked  in  her  dressing 
room. 

Gladys’s  head  looked  different.  In 
fact,  it  seemed  nude,  and  small  won¬ 
der,  for  the  glossy  curls  of  bronze 
were  topping  a  glass  pitcher  and  her 
head  was  sleek  and  black.  But 
Chass  did  not  pause  to  regret  her 
hair  for  she  was  speaking  and  her 
words  were  unexpected: 

“Ye-e-s,  I  guess  he’s  spent  all  he 
had  to  spare  on  little  me.  Some 
sparkler,  not?”  She  held  her  arm 
up  to  let  the  light  show  the  gems  to 
better  advantage. 

The  skinny  man  yawned,  and  his 
tone  was  purely  commercial  as  he 
replied : 

“Yes,  we’ll  have  your  picture 
flashed  to-night  when  you’re  at  sup¬ 
per  and  then  chuck  him  with  a  merry 
laugh.  It  will  be  a  good  advertise¬ 
ment  for  deah  young  Gladys — Gladys 
of  the  purple  limousine.  Nothing 
like  a  good  press-agent,  what?” 
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HE  dark  cluster  of 
wires  by  the  snowy 
eaves  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Building 
hummed  in  a 
mournful  key.  Ih 
the  green-lamped  twilight  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  room  where  men  in  shirt 
sleeves  sat  before  the  telegraph  in¬ 
struments,  the  crooning  changed  to 
a  noisy,  clicking  symphony.  Through 
the  long  night  these  men  listened  and 
wrote,  unmindful  of  the  cruel  incon¬ 
gruities  of  the  messages  they  tran¬ 
scribed. 

In  the  office,  one  floor  below,  John 
Kinstry,  the  night  manager,  leaned 
back  in  his  squeaky  swivel-chair 
and  yawned  tremendously  at  the 
smutty  ceiling.  Taking  off  the  green 
shade  over  his  eyes,  he  rubbed  his 
face  and  glanced  at  the  clock.  Only 
10:30!  Barr,  the  night  city  editor 
of  a  morning  paper,  would  not 
“pick  him  up”  for  their  midnight 
lunch  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

He  wondered  what  the  menu  at 
Duvall’s  would  be  that  night.  He 
hoped  that  there  would  be  oyster 
stew — hot  and  filling  oyster  stew 
that  gives  off  a  cloud  of  steam 
when  it  is  poured  in  your  bowl. 
And  how  it  warms  your  throat  and 
makes  you  comfortable  on  a  frosty 
night. 

Finding  an  apple  in  a  pigeon-hole 
of  his  desk,  he  munched  it  raven¬ 
ously,  as  he  contemplated  the  work 
piled  high  on  his  desk.  He  was  a 


little,  hungry-looking  man,  who  sub¬ 
sisted  nervously  on  the  hasty  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  quick  lunch  restaurants 
and  then  groaned  loudly '  with  dys¬ 
pepsia. 

Having  finished  the  apple,  Kinstry 
drew  his  chair  closer  to  his  desk.  As 
he  picked  up  a  report,  a  blast  of 
icy  air,  that  rushed  through  the 
opened  door,  chilled  his  bald  head. 

“Shut  the  door,”  he  shouted, 
rubbing  his  head. 

“It’s  shet,”  answered  a  mild  voice 
at  the  counter.  He  glanced  up  and 
saw  a  meek,  gray-haired  woman 
peering  timidly  at  him. 

“Is  this  the  place  where  you  send 
telygrams?”  she  inquired. 

“Well,”  he  answered,  “it  might 
be  an  ‘Eyetalian’  fruit-stand,  or  a 
‘boodwor,’  or  a  railroad  station,  or 
a  morgue,  but  it — ” 

“Hey?”  The  old  woman  thrust 
her  wrinkled  face,  with  trembling 
hand  to  her  ear,  through  the  aper¬ 
ture. 

“Aw,  nothing,”  he  said.  “Write 
out  your  telegram  over  there.” 

She  followed  the  trail  of  his 
pointing  finger  and  stood  bewildered 
before  the  writing-desk.  Kinstry 
watched  her  sullenly.  With  an 
apologetic  smile,  the  old  woman  re¬ 
turned  to  the  counter. 

“I — I  don’t  know,”  she  faltered. 
“Will  you  write  it  for  me?” 

“What’s  your  message?”  asked 
Kinstry,  rising  from  his  chair  with 
a  bored  air. 
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Mr.  Kinstry  thrummed  a  pencil 
between  his  gold-filled  teeth. 

“His  mother,”  she  whispered 
slowly,  “when  she  died,  left  it  to 
Walter  in  Lizzie’s  care,  unbeknownst 
to  him.  He  was  a  little  feller  then. 
Lizzie,  you  know,  is  Walter’s  grand¬ 
ma —  and  she  spent  it  all,  as  I  was 
just  sayin’,  needin’  it  bad.” 

“Did  Walter  find  it  opt?” 

“Well,  I  reckon  he  did  and  acted 
terrible  1  He  cursed  her  gray  hair 
and  he  struck  that  poor,  pale  woman, 
struck  her  down  and  she  fell,  break- 
in’  my  lamp-shade,  which  wasn’t  no 
matter  then  or  now.” 

Mr.  Kinstry  rubbed  his  bald  head 
slowly.  “And  now  she’s  askin’  his 
forgiveness  ?” 

“The  slow  dyin’,”  whispered  Mrs. 
Brackin,  with  an  intent  look,  “always 
worry  over  a  sinful  act — so  small 
when  your  dyin’.” 

Mr.  Kinstry  cleared  his  throat.  He 
wrote  the  telegram  and  slowly  read 
it  to  Mrs.  Brackin: 

"Grandmother  dying.  Begs  forgiveness 
for  taking  the  money.  Answer  quick.” 

She  nodded  her  head.  “That’s 
right,”  she  muttered  and  fumbled  at 
her  pocket-book.  She  left  the  office 
only  after  Kinstry  had  sworn  to  tele¬ 
phone  the  answer  as  soon  as  it  ar¬ 
rived. 

“Call  Courtland  2963 — that’s  my 
boardin’  house.” 

When  the  door  had  slammed,  he 
returned  to  his  desk. 

“Send  this  quick,”  he  told  the  clat¬ 
tering,  bustling  room  up-stairs,  “and 
let  me  have  the  answer  soon  as  it’s 
in.” 

The  minute-hand  of  the  clock 


dropped  to  11:30.  Kingstry  tossed 
aside  his  papers  and  telephoned  the 
receiving  room. 

“Any  answer  to  Titusville  wire?” 

“Not  yet,  but  say!  we’ve  got  five 
wires  down  and  out  on  account  of 
the  snow.” 

“Oh,  hell,”  was  Mr.  .Kinstry’s 
answer,  through  the  speaking  tube. 
The  telephone  bell  rag  furiously  as 
he  turned  away.  He  recognized  the 
voice. 

“Not  yet,  I’m  sorry  to  say,  but  a 
little  more  time — bad  snow,  you 
know.”  He  spoke  almost  gently. 

“What’s  that?”  He  repeated 
her  words.  “Live  about  an  hour? 
I’m  sorry.” 

Kinstry  did  no  work  for  the  next 
half  hour.  He  stared  at  the  ceiling, 
a  cigar  smoldering  between  his  lips. 
It  was  not  over  the  wire  trouble  that 
he  worried,  except  as  it  might  delay 
the  message  to  the  dying  woman. 

The  door  swung  wide  at  the  im¬ 
petuous  entrance  of  Charlie  Barr. 

“Hello  there!”  shouted  Barr,  “on 
time  as  usual.  Ain’t  the  storm 
fierce?  What  my  father  used  to  call 
a  ‘rip-snorter’.”  He  slapped  his 
broad  shoulders  and  the  snow  show¬ 
ered.  “Well,  you  ready?”  He 
paused,  looking  at  Kinstry.  “What’s 
the  matter  with  you — sick?  Duvall’s 
isn’t  so  good  when  you’re  sick,  but 
Lord,  when  you’re  well  and  hungry 
and  cold — beefsteak  smothered  in 
onions  and  oyster  stew — hot  oyster 
stew  with  real  oysters  floating  on 
top !” 

Kingstry  smiled  warily  with  the 
caution  of  a  dyspeptic. 

“I’m  waiting  for  a  telephone  call.” 
he  explained. 
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“Well,  let  ’em  call  you  at  Duvall’s.” 

The  manager  shook  his  head. 
“Can’t.  It’s  a  different  kind  of  a 
call.  Anything  doing  tonight?” 

“No,  not  much.  A  ‘hold-up’  over 
on  the  East  Side.  They  got  three 
hundred  dollars  from  a  Baptist 
preacher  going  home  from  a  church 
festival.  Another  raid  on  Monte 
Rossinger’s  gambling  joint — twenty 
odd  men  trying  to  get  genuine,  re¬ 
spectable  aliases.  A  prominent  mer¬ 
chant,  old  Kirby,  found  to  be  a  biga¬ 
mist.  He’s  got  a  wife  here  and 
'another  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  Good 
Lord,  ain’t  one  enough  ?  That’s 
about  all — oh,  yes !  Had  a  wreck  out 
East  here,  about  fifty  miles.” 

“Fifty  miles?”  muttered  Kinstry, 
looking  up. 

“Yes.  Near  a  water  tank — six 
houses  and  one  store — kind  of  town 
that’s  called  on  the  map — Titusville.” 

“Titusville?” 

“Why  not?  It  might  as  well  be 
Titusville  as  Helmsburg  or  Juniper. 
You  jumped  as  if  you  had  relatives 
there,  or,  maybe,  an  extra  wife  in 
Titusville.” 

Kinstry  shook  his  head  solemnly. 
“Much  of  a  wreck?”  he  asked, glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  clock.  The  minute-hand 
was  dropping  again. 

“Two  men  killed  and  the  second 
vice-president  of  the  road  badly 
shaken  up  and  scared.  One  of  the 
men  used  to  live  here.  Criley,  our 
court  reporter,  used  to  know  him — 
fellow  named  Kentler,  or  something 
like  that.” 

“Kentler  ?”  repeated  Kinstry. 


“Maybe  you  mean  Kempfer.” 

“Maybe  I  do.  Well,  anyway— 
Kempfer — that’s  it.  Walter  Kemp¬ 
fer.  Did  you  know  him?” 

Kinstry  shook  his  head. 

“Criley  says  he  played  first  base 
on — ” 

“Say,  when  did  this  wreck  occur?” 
interrupted  Kinstry. 

“Oh,  about,”  Barr  looked  at  the 
clock,  “about  an  hour  ago.” 

“Kingstry’s  eyes  narrowed.  “I’ll 
be  back  in  a  second — that  telephone 
call.” 

Barr  rolled  a  cigarette.  “Don't 
let  the  stew  get  cold.” 

Kinstry  shut  the  door  of  the  tele¬ 
phone-booth  very  carefully.  He 
paused  a  moment  before  taking 
down  the  receiver. 

“Give  me  Courtland — wait  a  min¬ 
ute — Courtland  2963.” 

“This  is  the  telegraph  office,”  he 
said  huskily,  vhen  Mrs.  Brackin 
answered,  “is  sh»  still  alive?” 

“Wb  it’s  that?  Well,  can  she  un¬ 
derstand?  Yes,  I’ve  got  a  message. 
He  held  out  his  right  hand,  gazing 
grimly  at  the  empty  palm.  It  was 
not  often  that  he  lied. 

“It  says,”  he  told  her  in  a  slow, 
distinctive  voice,  “  ‘Of  course  I  for¬ 
give  you.  I  did  long  ago.  Don’t  be 
surprised  if  you  see  me  very  soon. 
Signed,  Walter,’  ” 

He  replaced  the  receiver  deliber¬ 
ately  and  swung  himself  out  of  the 
booth. 

“All  aboard  for  the  oyster  stew, 
Charlie,  and  I’ll  take  a  little  catsup 
with  mine.” 


Nerve 

BY  N.  K.  BUCK 


HA’  d’  you  mean, 
nerve?”  said  Shorty 
Long,  the  powder 
man.  “Him  with 
nerve?  Nothin’  to 
it.  Just  naturally 
couldn’t  have  much 
nerve — him  just  out  of  college.  It 
takes  more  experience  than  a  kid  like 
him  has  got  to  work  up  much  nerve. 
Take  Black  Tom  there,  the  nerviest 
man  in  these' hills.  How  did  he  get 
his  nerve  do  you  suppose?  Out  of 
books?  Nix.  He  just  naturally 

made  it  by  being  in  a  thousand  tight 
places  in  his  time  and  pullin’  out  of 
every  one  with  a  little  mite  more  ex¬ 
perience  and  nerve  than  he  had 
before.  Course  the  kid  is  all  right — 
nothin’  against  him,  but  it  just  ain’t 
natural  for  a  kid  just  out  of  knee 
pants  to  have  a  man’s  size  supply  of 
nerve.” 

Just  then  the  “kid,”  a  young  min¬ 
ing  engineer,  came  into  the  swing 
room.  In  looking  at  him  you  might 
easily  give  him  the  same  rating  as 
was  given  him  by  Shorty  Long.  Then 
again,  you  might  differ  with  that 
authority.  Young  he  was;  slight  he 
was;  light-haired  and  blue-eyed,  with 
a  pleasant  smile.  Yet  there  was 
something  in  his  eye  which  might  lead 
you  to  ask  if,  after  all,  there  wasn’t 
considerable  “stuff”  behind  there 
which  could  be  brought  out  when  oc¬ 
casion  demanded. 

One  year  out  from  graduation,  with 
only  such  experience  as  he  could  ac- 
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quire  in  that  year  plus  such  additional 
time  as  he  had  spent  in  vacations  dur¬ 
ing  his  course  at  the  university,  the 
kid  certainly  looked  young — younger 
by  reason  of  his  light  complexion, 
than  he  really  was. 

He  had  for  three  months  been  in 
sole  charge  of  the  mine,  operating 
under  the  supervision  of  the  general 
manager  in  control  of  a  group  of 
mines  scattered  over  fifty  miles.  The 
work  was  getting  on  well,  but  evi¬ 
dences  of  insubordination  were  not 
lacking.  During  the  last  visit  of  the 
general  manage^  this  air  of  unrest 
among  the  men  had  been  apparent 
and  had  been  the  subject  of  consulta¬ 
tion  between  the  two  men. 

“Wellington,”  said  his  superior, 
“this  spirit  of  devilment  among  the 
men  is  something  you  will  have  to 
cure  yourself.  There  is  no  real  help 
I  can  give  you  and  mighty  little  ad¬ 
vice  that  will  serve  you.  These  things 
come  now  and  then  to  every  man  in 
control  of  men  and  especially  to  a 
young  fellow  just  getting  his  pace. 
There’s  something  in  the  average 
miner  or  mucker  that  calls  for  a  trial 
of  strength — strength  of  character, 
not  of  muscle — with  the  boss,  and  they 
won’t  be  happy  until  they  get  it. 
When  the  test  comes  the  result  will 
mean  success  or  failure  for  the  boss — 
especially  the  young  boss.  Go  to  it 
and  handle  it  your  own  way.” 

Wellington  walked  into  the  swing 
room  where  the  men  were  waiting  to 
go  on  shift;  twenty  of  them,  miners, 
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muckers  and  helpers.  “Where’s 
Black  Tom?”  he  asked. 

“Not  here  yet.  Be  here  by  the 
time  the  other  boys  come  up  I  guess,” 
replied  one  of  the  muckers. 

Turning  to  one  of  the  men,  Wel¬ 
lington  said,  “Go  tell  Tom  to  come  in, 
please.  I  want  to  see  him.” 

The  man  reappeared  a  ‘moment 
later  followed  by  Black  Tom. 

"Tom,”  began  Wellington,  “there’s 
one  or  two  things  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about.  In  the  first  place,  you 
know  the  rules — the  entire  shift  are 
expected  to  be  in  the  swing  room  ten 
minutes  before  the  hour  for  going  to 
work.  It  doesn’t  look  very  well  for 
you,  the  shift  foreman,  to  be  the  only 
one  not  on  time.  In  the  second  place, 
there’s  been  booze  taken  down  into 
the  mine  and  you  know  what  that 
means.  Now  how  about  it?” 

Black  Tom  stood  a  few  feet  from 
the  engineer  during  this  talk,  a  half 
smile,  half  sneer  on  his  f.  e. 

"Well,  boss,”  he  began  in  reply, 
“as  for  bein’  a  trifle  late:  I  take  it 
that  rule  is  meant  just  to  get  us  all 
here  plenty  early  and  you  nor  no  other 
man  ever  knew  me  not  to  be  on  hand 
when  the  cage  went  down.  Then  for 
the  balance  of  your  kick :  do  you  mean 
that  I’ve  been  taking  the  booze  down  ? 
If  so,  I’ll  just  say  you  can  wait  till 
the  big  boss  comes  around  next  trip 
and  you  can  prefer  charges  against 
me  if  you  want  to.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I’ll  just  say  I  don’t  like  this 
balling  out  process  before  the  boys. 
It  don’t  sound  nice.  But  we’ll  pass 
all  that  and  leave  it  to  the  big  boss.” 

“We’ll  not  leave  it  to  the  big  boss, 
as  you  call  him,”  returned  Wellington. 
"I’m  in  charge  of  this  mine  and  am 


boss.  You’ll  do  one  of  two  things : 
answer  my  questions  in  regard  to 
these  things  or  turn  your  shift  over 
to  Burns.” 

"You  mean  to  say  I’m  fired?” 

“You  are  not  fired  yet.  You  are 
given  a  chance  to  answer  about  the 
booze  and  will  be  given  one  more 
chance  to  be  in  the  swing  room  on 
time.” 

"Who  said  I  knew  anything  about 
the  booze,”  declared  Tom. 

“The  booze  went  down  during  your 
shift  and  you  knew  or  should  have 
known  it.” 

“You’re  dreaming,  kid,  you’re 
dreaming.  No  booze  ever  went  into 
this  mine  on  my  shift.” 

“That’s  not  true,”  replied  Welling¬ 
ton. 

"You  mean  to  say  I’m  a  liar?” 

“That  statement  is  not  true,”  re¬ 
peated  Wellington. 

“Why,  you  infernal  little  shrimp,” 
bellowed  the  enraged  foreman,  “no 
man  ever  called  me  a  liar  and  got 
away  with  it.  I’ll  ring  your  neck.” 

He  made  a  spring  for  the  young 
engineer  and  would  certainly  have 
carried  out  his  threat  if  he  had  not 
been  stopped  by  an  automatic  revolver 
in  the  hands  of  the  engineer. 

“Keep  back;  you’ve  gone  far 
enough.”  The  foreman  concluded  he 
meant  business  and  stopped,  not  how¬ 
ever,  interrupting  a  torrent  of  invec¬ 
tives  hurled  at  the  younger  man. 

"You  think  you’re  some  guy,  don't 
you — you  tow-headed,  school-book, 
would-be  engineer?  You  think  be¬ 
cause  you’ve  got  me  at  the  end  of  that 
shooting  iron  I’m  afraid  of  you.  I 
tell  you  right  now,  I’ll  get  you  for 
this.” 
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“Tom,”  replied  the  engineer,  still 
keeping  his  voice  quiet  though  there 
certainly  was  a  tensity  about  it  that 
was  not  usual,  “you’re  a  good  mine 
foreman — the  best  in  these  hills.  The 
big  boss,  as  you  call  him,  doesn’t  want 
you  fired  and  it’ll  be  no  credit  to  me 
if  I  have  to  fire  you.  I  want  to  get 
along  with  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
boys ;  but  I’m  going  to  be  boss.  That’s 
why  I'm  here;  that’s  what  I  draw  my 
pay  for  and  more  than  that,  that’s 
going  to  be  my  life  work;  it  means 
more  to  me  than  just  a  job  or  a  sal¬ 
ary.  If  I  make  good  it  spells  success 
with  a  capital  “S” — if  I  don’t,  it 
means  the  other  thing  and  I  couldn’t 
stand  that. 

“I  know  too,  what  this  sort  of 
tiling  means  to  you,”  he  went  on,  “but 
I’ve  made  up  my  mind  about  this. 
Either  you  or  I  must  back  down  here 
and  now.  This  is  a  ten-shot  auto¬ 
matic  and  I  happen  to  know  that  it 
is  loaded  with  one  loaded  shell  and 
nine  empties.  I  don’t  know  which  is 
the  loaded  one.  I  am  going  to  put 
this  gun  down  on  the  table  between 
us.  You  pick  it  up  and  use  it  on  me 
for  one  shot;  that  shot  will  either  be 
the  loaded  one  or  one  of  the  empties. 
I  don’t  know  which;  you  don’t  know 
which.  If  I’m  lucky  I’ll  take  the  next 
shot  at  you — maybe  loaded,  maybe 
empty.  We’ll  keep  that  up  turn  and 
turn  about  until  one  of  us  reaches  the 
loaded  shell.  You  can  take  your 
choice  of  first  shot  or  second.” 

With  that  Wellington  quietly  laid 
the  gun  on  the  table  between  them 
and  within  reach  of  both.  Twenty 


pairs  of  eyes 'watched  the  act  but  no 
one  interfered. 

“Come  now,”  resumed  Wellington, 
stepping  back  a  pace  from  the  table, 
“that’s  fair  enough ;  it’ll  be  one — two 
— three;  just  like  that;  maybe  more, 
maybe  less.” 

The  tension  in  the  room  was  terrific. 
The  snapping  of  the  logs  in  the  fire¬ 
place  sounded  like  dynamite  explo¬ 
sions.  Tom  stood  there,  his  hat  far 
back  on  his  head.  Ten  seconds — 
twenty  seconds — thirty  seconds ;  he 
finally  wet  his  lips  and  spoke,  trying 
to  keep  his  natural  tone. 

“Do  you  mean  all  that,  Kid?” 

“I  mean  just  that.” 

Ten  seconds  —  twenty  seconds  — 
thirty  seconds.  Drops  of  sweat  ap¬ 
peared  on  Black  Tom’s  forehead ;  yet 
the  room  was  not  warm ;  in  fact,  one 
or  two  of  the  men  might  have  been 
seen  to  shiver. 

“Kid,”  whispered  Tom,  “I  reckon 
you’re  the  sure  enough  big  boss. 
You’ve  got  me;  when  I’m  licked  I 
know  it.” 

“That’s  all  right;  that’s  all  right. 
My  life  work  was  at  stake;  your’s 
wasn’t.  Better  take  your  men  and 
go  on  shift.  The  other  boys  are 
coming  up.” 

Wellington  turned  and  walked  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  the  automatic 
still  lying  on  the  table  in  the  center 
of  the  room. 

“I  reckon,”  said  Shorty  Long,  some 
time  later,  “mebbe  there’s  some  other 
sources  of  supply  for  nerve  besides 
a  whole  lot  of  experience.” 

And  the  other  men  agreed. 
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“I  suppose  you  won’t  want  me  any 
more!”  It  was  the  ‘‘little  fool  of  a 
girl,”  who  had  got  into  her  shabby 
jacket  and  hat  now  and  was  ready  to 
go  home.  Her  eyes  were  still  red. 
How  easily  women  cry!  If  he  could 
leave  a — a  widow  now — 

The  “little  fool  of  a  girl”  was  still 
w'aiting.  What  was  it  that  she  had 
been  asking? 

“Want  you  ?  Why — er — ” 

He  was  a  man  of  prompt  deci¬ 
sions. 

"Not  perhaps  as  a  stenographer. 
But — er — if  you  could  possibly  see 
your  way  to — er — to  marrying  me — ” 
“Marry  you?”  She  did  not  seem 
able  to  believe  the  testimony  of  her 
ears.  She  was  too  young,  of  course 
— ridiculously  too  young.  But  so 
soon  she  would  be  free  again! 

With  what  patience  he  might,  he 
waited  for  her  to  really  take  in  his 
question.  He  could  not  feel  any  pro¬ 
found  interest  in  its  outcome.  Her 
agitation  over  it  struck  him  as  ex¬ 
cessive  and  unnecessary. 

“Don’t  do  it  if  you’d  rather  not,” 
he  said.  “Ask  somebody  about  it — 
your  father  or  mother — ” 

“I  haven’t  any  father  or  mother.” 
“Grandfather,  grandmother,  uncles, 
aunts,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins — the 
people  at  the  Business  College,  if  you 
can’t  do  any  better !  Is  a  helpless  in¬ 
fant  like  you  really  all  alone  in  this 
rough  and  tumble  world?” 

But  the  “little  fool  of  a  girl”  had 
arrived  at  her  decision.  She  looked 
at  him.  She  had  eyes,  he  noticed, 
like  the  eyes  of  a  setter  puppy  he  had 
had  when  he  was  a  small  boy.  When 
had  he  thought  of  that  setter  puppy 
before,  and  its  big  brown  worship¬ 


ping  eyes  ?  How  he  had  loved  it  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  starved  young 
heart ! 

“I  liked  you  at  very  first  sight,” 
she  said.  “But  I  didn’t  dream  you 
liked  me!” 

Like  her?  Of  course  he  liked  her 
— if  only  for  having  eyes  like  that 
immortal  puppy’s.  He  told  her 
about  it  while  they  were  on  their 
honeymoon ;  which,  after  all,  was  not 
entirely  unlike  other  honeymoons. 
She  listened  eagerly.  “Young  things 
are  awful  darling!"  she  said. 

Young  things!  He  had  almost 
forgotten  that  there  were  young 
things  in  the  world. 

He  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
ostensibly  to  shield  them  from  the 
glare  of  sun  and  sea,  as,  stretched 
upon  the  sand,  he  watched  her  at 
play  with  a  little  child  upon  the  beach, 
her  garments  slapping  against  her 
slender  form,  her  soft  hair  blowing, 
her  face  all  aglow.  Was  it  this  that 
he  had  meant  to  swathe  in  black — to 
make  a  mere  symbol  of  mourning? 

He  shut  his  eyes,  frowning — and 
opened  them  to  escape  the  dark  vi¬ 
sion  of  himself. 

A  great  blue  sky  was  over  all. 
Little  glassy  waves  slid  out  on  the 
hard  white  sand  from  the  softly  heav¬ 
ing  bosom  of  the  deep.  Around  the 
bend  of  the  shore  his  yacht  waited. 
How  she  had  enjoyed  it !  Her  pleas¬ 
ure  in  everything  now  and  again 
brought  a  lump  to  his  throat. 

Like  a  child,  she  played  with  the 
little  ragged  child  from  the  nearby 
fisherman’s  hut.  The  very  spirit  of 
youth  she  seemed.  With  a  curious 
pang  he  watched  her.  Twenty — and 
forty-six! 
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WANTED— A  WIDOW 


“She  will  be  my  widow!”  he  said 
grimly. 

Joyously  she  tempted  the  bare  tod¬ 
dling  feet  of  the  child  to  race  along 
the  shore.  Suddenly  it  stumbled  and 
fell,  lifting  in  the  immensity  of  sun¬ 
lit  space  a  small  wailing  cry.  Caught 
up  into  her  arms,  it  was  pressed 
against  her  cheek  and  neck,  kissed, 
■crooned  over,  comforted. 

Through  very  intensity  of  emotion 


he  turned  away  his  eyes,  which  had 
grown  misty. 

“She  will  be  my  widow,”  he  said, 
as  if  to  the  encompassing  universe, 
“but  not,  please  heaven,  for  years 
to  come.  And  meanwhile,  who 
knows — ” 

There  was  wonder  upon  his  face 
at  the  sheer  wonder  of  life;  in  his 
soul  a  humbling  sense  of  infinite  mag¬ 
nanimities. 


Purrs  from  the  Office  Cat 


The  Black  Cat  is  devoted  to  original,  unusual,  fascinating 
stories— every  number  is  complete  ill  itself.  It  publishes  no 
serials,  translations,  borrowings  or  stealings  It  pays  nothing 
'or  the  name  or  reputation  of  a  writer,  but  the  highest  price  <»> 
cord  for  stories  that  are  stories,  and  it  pays  not  by  lengt 
it  by  strength.  Manuscripts  should  be  addressed  to  lit 
rial  Dept.,  i'he  Black  Cat,  Salem,  Mass.,  and  must  be  a 


d  aud  stamped  envelope  for  ri 


CAUTION. — The  entire  contents  o/The  Black  Cat  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  copyriyht,  and  publishers  everywhere  are  autitmed 
against  reproducing  any  of  the  matter. 


The  Black  Cat’s  Aim  in  Life 


Every  good  thing  in  life  has  some 
good  reason  for  being,  some  definite 
purpose.  Every  successful  magazine 
must  have  a  definite  purpose.  For 
twenty  years  THE  BLACK  CAT  has 
had  one  aim  in  life,  namely,  to  enter¬ 
tain  its  readers.  The  fact  that  it  has 
lived  twenty  years  is  proof  positive 
that  it  has  filled  the  bill. 

There  are  thousands  of  readers  to¬ 
day  who  get  more  real  genuine  pleas¬ 
ure  and  entertainment  from  THE 
BLACK  CAT  than  they  do  from  all 
the  other  magazines  put  together. 
Why  is  this  so?  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  and  here  are  a  few  of  them. 
BLACK  CAT  readers  are  live,  busy 
people  and  their  recreation  periods 
are  short  intervals  coming  between 
times.  THE  BLACK  CAT  stories 
are  short  and  complete  and  just  fit 
these  intervals;  they  furnish  genuine 
recreation;  for  the  time  being  they 
drive  away  all  care  and  worry.  There 
are  no  long  stories  to  wade  through ; 
no  continued  stories  running  from 
month  to  month ;  no  departments ;  no 
helps  nor  hints  to  bring  your  work  to 
mind;  just  “Simon-pure”  recreation, 
the  kind  that  is  the  most  helpful  in 
the  long  run. 

You  can  be  sure  of  finding  good, 
clean  fiction  in  THE  BLACK  CAT. 

A  few  months  ago  we  invited  our 
readers  to  write  us  just  what  they 


thought  of  our  magazine  and  many  of 
them  have  done  so.  Most  of  those 
who  wrote  expressed  their  approval 
of  our  efforts,  but  not  all.  Of  course 
we  cannot  please  everyone  but  that  is 
our  aim,  and  the  criticisms  are  just 
as  welcome  and.  helpful  to  us  as  the 
approvals. 

We  want  to  know  what  our  readers 
think  of  the  magazine  and  we  renew 
the  invitation.  Write  us  and  make 
suggestions  for  improvement.  They 
will  be  welcome. 

In  this  number  we  have  tried  to 
include  a  wide  variety  of  stories  and 
we  think  we  have  succeeded.  The 
first  one,  “Beyond  the  Pyramids,”  was 
written  by  a  young  lady  who  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  THE 
BLACK  CAT  when  at  the  blunt  point 
scissors  age.  She  delighted  in  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  kittens.  She  has  read 
the  magazine  ever  since  and  in 
our  opinion  she  has  the  correct  idea 
of  a  BLACK  CAT  story.  Read  it 
and  see  if  you  agree  with  us,  but 
don’t  stop  with  that.  Read  them  all 
and  write  us  your  opinion. 

It  is  our  aim  to  improve  each  issue 
and  with  the  help  of  our  readers  we 
shall  do  so.  You  will  surely  enjoy 
the  January  issue  and  its  leading 
story  “The  Price  of  a  Banjo,”  by  J. 
Bernard  Lynch  who  is  the  author  of 
“The  Lift”  in  this  number. 
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